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FAMILY ECONOMICS NUMBER 

This issue might well bear the subtitle above, for mor 
articles are in that field than in any other. In “Expanding 
Our Consciences and Our Wills,” MARGARET LISTON suggests 
lines of action which the family and the school should take 
to improve levels of living. 

In “Our Home Management Program Today’ Earn 
KNOWLES points out that phases of management can b 
introduced into practically every home economics progran 
of work. 

In ‘Teaching Grade Labeling” Jessre CoLes appeals for 
objective presentation of a controversial subject. 

Dorotuy Dickins makes the midyear report on work of 
the AHEA’s family economics division, and JEAN PENNOCK 
as chairman of a subcommittee of the division analyzes th 
Wagner-Murray-Dingell plan for a comprehensive natior 
health program. 

TEACHING IN A TRAILER 

The mobile classroom is one way of taking home economics 
to schools which haven’t classroom or laboratory space fo: 
it nor funds for equipment. Every home economist wh 
doesn’t file or bind her Journals should send this issue with 
this article marked wherever it will “do the most good.” 


EDUCATION FOR BUSINESS HOME ECONOMICS 
Anyone who is preparing students for home economics 


jobs in business will find help in Ina LinpMAN’s “Traini! 
for Home Economics in Business.” 
ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 

Other articles answer questions being asked by home 
economists: How does the new 80 per cent milled flour affect 
muffin, bread, and cake making? (p. 221) hom 
economics club work pay for the time it takes? (p. 213 fi 
Where can I find a short course next summer in my line o! 
work? (p. 222 ff) What are the openings now in the equip- 
ment field? (p. 229 ff) What is “resale price maintenance” 
and how does it affect me? (p. 239) When was the first 
textbook of cookery published? (p. 218) 


Does 
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4 new Pyrex ware Home Economists 


AT YOUR SERVICE! 


OW, the makers of famous Pyrex 

ware have graduate home economists 
working in every section of the country 
under the direction of Dr. Lucy Maltby. 
You see them here in the Pyrex ware Test 
Kitchen at Corning. In the field, you’ll find 
them bubbling over with sparkling new 
ideas about cooking in glass. Talking to 
them is a quick and easy way to keep right 
up-to-the-minute yourself. They’re ready 
to serve you! 


Reading from left to right... 


IN THE MIDDLEWEST, Jessie Johnston will cover the 
central states from her birthplace, Chicago. After 


receiving her degree at Iowa State College, she 
was teacher, nutritionist and home economics di- 
rector for a leading baking company. 


IN THE SOUTH, Verna McCallum will work out of 
Dallas. After graduating from Oklahoma College, 
she taught home economics, was a cafeteria super- 
visor, and worked in the home service department 
of an Oklahoma utility company. 


IN THE WEST, Josephine Blanch will work out of 
Los Angeles. A graduate of University of Minne- 
sota, she has taught school in three western 
states 


IN THE EAST, Lillian C. Ziegfeld, a graduate of 
Ohio State U., will headquarter in New York City. 
She has managed an industrial cafeteria, trained 
personnel in selling and department store pro- 
cedure, and has been a buyer. 


Look for them at A.H.E. A. in Cleveland 


f Consumer (112. 


Products Division 





mis: | 


CORNING, N. Y. 
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0), course you'll want several new 
BEMBERG rayon blouses or dresses this 
spring. ®* Experience has proved that nothing 



















is smarter, more comfortable, more service- 
able, or easier to clean than goods made of 
this aristocrat of man-made yarns. Ask anyone 
who has worn them. * Recent tests made by 
the United States Testing Company prove 
that sheers made of BEMBERG rayon are 
cooler than sheers of the same construction 
and denier made from other rayons. * If you 
insist upon goods bearing our certified label 
with its suggestions for washing, you can 
eliminate worry about service and up- 
keep. * The importance of following 
suggestions is clearly illustrated in our 

new booklet called “Fabrics and their Care”. 


CORPORATION 






AMERICAN 


261 Fifth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


5 #in *Bemberg is the registered trade-mark of th American Bemberg Corporation, 
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HOW TWO CAN EAT 
BETTER THAN ONE 


If city boys and girls could share meals with 
their cousins on farms, if the good habits of 
each group could be learned by the other, 
improvement in the nutrition of all would 
result, according toa survey made last year in 
six midwestern rural and urban grade schools. 

Comparison of student food diaries used in 
this study shows that rural children’s diets are, 
in the main, somewhat better than city diets. 
A large percentage in each group eat meals that 
are poor, or need improvement. But the faults 
discovered are of different kinds. 

Strangely enough, city children show up as 
the better drinkers of milk. They also win out 
comparatively in consumption of meat, poul- 
try and fish, citrus and other fruits, green and 


yellow vegetables. Farm children excel as 
eaters of eggs, potatoes, cereals and breads, 
margarine or butter. 

Broad improvement of child nutrition is a 
many-sided problem, and one deserving the 
concerted effort of school, home and com- 
munity. But the facts given here supply one 
interesting principle—that availability of food 
is not a primary influence on eating habits. 
Milk, for example, is surely as plentiful 6n the 
farm as in the city. 

A program to help teachers educate all our 
children in better health and nutrition is now 
being built by General Mills. Posters, booklets, 
planning guides will be available in limited 
quantities. For further information, address: 


General Mills, Inc. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Enriched Flours + Restored Cereals «+ Vitamin Products 
COPYRIGHT 1946—GENERAL MILLS, INC. 


EVERY DAY’S DIET SHOULD INCLUDE THESE FOODS 





GREEN AND YELLOW ORANGES, TOMATOES, POTATOES AND OTHER MILK AND MILK PROD- MEAT, POULTRY, FISH SREAD, FLOUR CEREALS BUTTER AND FORTIFIED 


VEGETABLES some «GRAPEFRUIT orrow VEGETABLE AND FRUITS UCTS... fivid eveporeted OR EGGS dried beons, 


egron or MARGARINE wse for 


tow, some cooked, frozen cobboge or solod greens row, dried, cooked or dried milk. One quart peas, nuts peanut but enriched or restored Three preods and for seasoning 
or conned. At least one At least one serving a doy frozen or canned. Two or of its equivolent a day for ter. One serving of meot, Of more servings o doy 08 you lhe ond os supplies 
serving @ doy more servings @ doy children and expectant or poultry fish @ doy, o permit 
nursing mothers; one pint casionally peos or beans 
@ doy for all others instead. Three or four eggs 
each week 


tm addition, all growing children and all expectant or nursing mothers should be provided with 400 units a day of Vitamin D im the form of Vitamin D milk (fresh or evaporated) fish liver ail or Vitamin 0 concentrate 
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Just write to Mary Preston, Seal- 
test Laboratory Kitchen, 230 Park 


York 


ive., Neu City 17, N. ¥ 





TUNE IN THE SEALTEST VILLAGE 
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New Sealtest Food Adviser is filled with timely and original 


recipes and menus based upon appetizing, nutritious Dairy Products 


Draft 


startling number of “unfits” 


board figures revealed a 
due 
to dietary deficiencies. To improve 
America’s wartime health, leading 
nutritionists recommended Dairy 
Products as one of the vitally im- 
portant foods. 

Peacetime America must be well 
and strong, too. To that end, the 
Sealtest Laboratory Kitchen is con- 
stantly developing new and appe- 
tizing ways to get more Dairy Prod- 


ucts into the daily diet. 


Sealtest, Inc 


STORE, STARRING JACK HALEY, 


THURSDAY EVENINGS, 


The new Sealtest Food Adviser 
is filled with tempting suggestions 
which make flavorful use of milk, 
cream, butter, buttermilk, cottage 
cheese, ice cream and other nutri- 
tious dairy products. All of them 
are timely, too: Suggestions for 
Lent; for Easter and for lazy Spring 
appetites. 

Here is real help for the teacher 
or housewife in the task of “Improv- 
ing the Daily Diet With Dairy Prod 


ucts.”” Send for your copy today. 


.and Associated Companies are divisions of National Dairy Products Corporation 


VBC NETWORK 


~ 
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Doing all 


1941... 

















* This picture of Wayne, Twila, Dewain, Dolores and 
Gloria Miller was taken in the Fall of 1941. 





The Miller children’s sturdiness speaks well for their 
Mother’s way with the family food budget 


Paucowed Mrs. Miller has demon- 
strated for years her ability to spread 
cash income competently over the 
needs of a big family. Her personal 
nutrition program she wrapped up 
in thirteen words back in 1941, when 
we snapped the five Miller children 
smiling across the fence. “Balanced 
meals that taste good and don’t cost 
more than we can afford,” she said. 
And don’t the results— photographed 
above, right—justify her program? 
Nucoa has suited that program to a 
“T” and been a staple in the Miller 
household for twelve years. “I use six 
to eight pounds a week and I like it a 
lot,” says Mrs, Miller. “Nucoa always 


tastes so sweet and fresh and it’s so 
reasonable in cost that I needn’t be 
stingy with it. Growing children and 
men who work hard, as my husband 
does, need plenty of nourishing, rich 
spread for their bread, I think.” 
oe * - 

Trained nutritionists agree with Mrs. 
Miller on the importance of a spread 
for bread in the diet,’ and the con- 
tribution of delicious vitaminized 
margarine like Nucoa to good, low- 
cost nutrition.* For Nucoa supplies as 
much sustaining food energy as the 
most expensive churned spread for 
bread.’ And no spread can be counted 
on as a finer source of Vitamin A.* As 
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Today there are seven > 
Miller children—an 
infant in addition 
to the six bread ’n 
Nucoa consumers 
shown at the right. 





for flavor and smooth spreading tex- “ne 

ture, try Nucoa in your own home and Nuts N 1 COA 
we believe you'll enthusiastically rec- 

ommend it to others. You'll like 
Nucoa’s dependably sweet, fresh fla- 
vor, 102 laboratory tests daily protect 
the uniform quality of Nucoa’s flavor, 
texture and food value. And Nucoa is 
freshly made the year round, on order 
only. There is no “storage” Nucoa! 





1 H. C. Sherman, “Food Products,”” The Mac- 
millan Co., N. Y., 1933—pp. 454-56. 

21.C. Macy & H. H. Williams, “Hidden Hun- 
ger,”” Jacques Cattell Press, 1945—pp. 171-2. 

3 Wartime Farm & Food Policy, Pamphlet No. 
5, by O. N. Brownlee, 1944—pp. 38-39. 

4 At least 15,000 U.S.P. units of Vitamin A are NOW WITH 


guaranteed in every pound of Nucoa, winter 


and summer. 15,000 U.S.P. UNITS OF VITAMIN A 
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Director of Kelloaa’s 
Home Economics Department 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


D 


o you like cereal crumbs? Of course, I may 
be prejudiced, but to me cereal crumbs have 


many advantages. They have a crisper texture— 


fo 
m 


r some reason, they just don’t seem to soak up so 
uch fat. They look colorful and attractive and 


they taste simply delicious. You can use them in 


m 


any more ways than bread crumbs. (Who ever 


put bread crumbs on ice cream—or made a cake 


to 
cr 


pping with them? You can do this with cereal 
umbs!) 
SO QUICK AND SO EASY! 


Cereal crumbs are little trouble to make. In fact, 
we think we have this trouble reduced to a mere 


so 
of 


upcon with our Kellogg method. You get cupfuls 
crisp, golden cereal crumbs with just a few, 


quick turns of your rolling pin! 


10 


I 
KELLOGG WAY TO MAKE 
CEREAL CRUMBS | 

| 

1. Lay a clean tea towel on a bread | 
board. (Any flat surface wiil do but a 
wooden suriace keeps the towel from 


slipping.) | 
2. Measure the cereal on to the towel. lg 


Four cups of cereal will make one cup 
of crumbs. Use Kellogg’s Corn Fiakes, 
or Rice Krispies let your taste be 
your guide! Both are delicious—each 
adds its own special flavor to your 
cooking. 


3. Fold the towel lengthwise in 
thirds. Let one side compietely cover 
the other. 





4. Crush the cereal with your rolling 
pin by rolling out firmlvy—just like pie 
dough. Measure crumbs into bowl. 
How light and crisp and golden they 
are! (Shake towel and put away to 
use again—it will be perfectly clean.) 
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TRY OUR KELLOGG WAY TO MAKE 
CEREAL CRUMBS 


Our Kellogg method is printed in a panel below 
to make it easy for you to clip. Cut it out and put 
it in your personal recipe file. Use it yourself and 
teach it to students, too. You'll like the fact that it 
keeps crumbs where you want them—not all over 


the floor! 
RECIPE FOR 
CEREAL CRUMB TOPPING 

I've already let the cat out of the bag by telling 
you that you can make an excellent cake topping 
with cereal crumbs, so I think I had better give you 
the recipe. 

cup of cereal crumbs 
tablespoons of brown 


All you do is combine % 
with % cup of nut meats, 2 
sugar, and 1 tablespoon of melted butter or mar- 
garine. Brush the top of the cake with honey and 
sprinkle on the crumb mixture. You'll like this 
Same topping on a bread pudding or an apple 
crisp. It is as delicious as it is easy! 


Mary I. Barber, pirector 
HOME ECONOMICS DEPARTMENT 


gga 


| KFLL(GG’S CORN FLAKES . RICE KRISPIES . PEP . ALL-BRAN ~ RAISIN 
1 BRAN FLAKES . 40° 


BRAN FLAKES . SHREDDED WHEAT . KRUMBLES 


oa wr) — 
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Youte making our Pastman putt ! 


Requests for these two FREE booklets VR 


are still pouring in! Have you ordered yours? 





") COFFEE, joc 
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“Appetizing Recipes from Canned Foods.” “Coffee Facts for Home Economists.” 


Tested recipes selected as individual ‘Takes coffee from plantation to cup. 






dishes or part of complete menu. Pan- Tells how coffee is bought, ground, 





try shelf index tells what can be made packaged. Gives proper care of coffee- 






from canned foods on hand. Nutri- making devices. Explains role of vacu- 






tional facts. Common can sizes. The um can in keeping coffee fresh-tasting. 






most complete recipe book we ve ever Tells proper methods of making coffee, 





published, coffee drinks, and use of coffee as 





flavoring in other recipes. 






Write teday for these FREE illustrated booklets! You can order as many copies as you 


want of either booklet —or of both. Just fill in coupon in the coupon section. We also have , 






another interesting free booklet—the “High School Manual on Commer: ially Canned 






Foods.” It’s yours for the asking. 


SAMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
230 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


NO OTHER CONTAINER PROTECTS LIKE THE CAN 
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@ Woman's Home Companion 
survey shows more women plan 
to buy an Electric Range than 
any other kind. 


@ McCatt’s Macazine readers 
made the Electric Range their 
2-to-1 *“*must have’ choice in re- 
cent contest 


@ Hovusenotp Macazine survey 
indicates 3 times as many women 
want Electric Ranges as “now 
have" them. 


@ Successrut Farminc survey 
shows that nearly twice as many 
REA Consumers will own an 
Electric Range after the first two 
postwar years as “‘now have"’ one. 


@ Country GENTLEMAN survey 

reveals that among upper two- 

thirds of white farmers, the Elec- 

tric Range is the 2-to-] choice. 
a 


NATIONAL 
ELECTRICAL 
MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION ... 
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ELECTRIC 
RANGES! 


Courtesy of Washington High School, East Chicago. Indiana. 


Long Ago, Women Demanded Electric Lights. Then Electric 
Refrigerators. And NOW They Say, ‘“‘We Want Electric RANGES!”’ 


This unmistakable trend toward modern electric ranges was inevitable. 
Women who have known the CONVENIENCE, CLEANLINESS, ECON 
OMY and SPEED of electric lighting and refrigeration were bound to want 


the same advantages in cooking. 


And now that cooking, too, has “gone electric” ... are you ready to give 
women the instructions they'll need on this modern, practical way of pre 
paring food? Start right now to equip your Laboratory Kitchen with modern 


Electric Ranges! 
5 


WEW Electaic Cooking Course 


. Free! Get your copy of this author 
tive, comprehensive Course, prepared by highly-qualified Home Ex R 


nomists. Here's what 5 
get: 68-Pace Textrsoox, profusely illustrated, explaining the modern Electric Range, its con 
struction and operation; Ittustratep Summaries of each chapter, easily mimeographed 


pupils’ use. It’s all Free. Write to: 


ELECTROMASTER @ ESTATE HEATROLA @ 
GIBSON @ HOTPOINT @ KELVINATOR 
UNIVERSAL e WESTINGHOUSE 


ADMIRAL @ 
GENERAL ELECTRIC @ 
NORGE @ QUALITY @ 


A-B STOVES @ 
FRIGIDAIRE e 
@® MONARCH @ 


Electric Range Section, Dept. J-46, 155 E. 44th St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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For National Rehabilitation 





Ice Cream is so Delicious 





it’s hard to believe 


if can be so Nutritious! 





But look what it provides: strong bones and teeth, is supplied 


abundantly by Ice Cream. 


On top of its welcome deliciousness 


se Proteins. Ice Cream provides high- 
... beyond its tempting, refreshing P 5 


uality proteins . . . those found in 
taste that everyone loves .. . see what q YP , 
7 milk . . . to promote health and well 
bounteous nourishment every help- 
being. 


ing of ice cream brings: 


il en : No other single food provides Ice 
Vitamins. Ice Cream is a good source . 


of Vitamin A and Riboflavin (Vita- 


min G) and contains other vitamins 


Cream’s particular combination of 
nutritive elements. No wonder Ice 
; Cream is playing a leading role in 
found in milk. ow ATI 
national rehabilitation and in lifting 


Minerals. Calcium, necessary for everyone's morale. 


Csr NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL 


euay 111 N. CANAL STREET CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


aeltl tall 





An educational organization promoting national health 
through a better understanding of dairy foods and their use. 
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Chemistry of 


Food and Nutrition 


Seventh Edition 
BY HENRY C. SHERMAN 


Mitchill Professor of Chemistry, Columbia Universily 


The new seventh edition of Chemistry of Food and Nutrition 
incorporates all recent research in this field. Discussions of 
nutritional needs and the tables of nutritive values have been 
revised in accordance with the latest dietary recommendations 
and studies of food values by the Federal Government and the 
National Research Council. Two new chapters have been 
added to the text, one dealing with the nutritional characteris- 
tics of the chief groups of foods, the other with the causes and 
extent of variations in the nutritive values of foods. 


As an aid to those who wish to use this text in shorter 
courses, or those who wish to use the book as a desk reference, 
all advanced nutritional information and advanced chemical 
information, which can be omitted while preserving the conti- 
nuity of presentation, have been set in a smaller type than the 
rest of the book. 


To be published in April. $3.75 (probable) 


The Macmillan Company 
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Washington News... 





@ Desperate food needs abroad,due to war 
& drought, led to setting up National Famine 
Emergency Council Mar. 14 to work with 
Famine Emergency Committee. Dora Lewis 
was asked to be on Council... . Many home 
economists attended Mar. 25 to 27 garden & 
canning conference at USDA, helped plan 
campaign to continue “victory” gardening, cut 
consumption of wheat products, fats & sugar, 
cut waste. 


@ The executive council of the Maryland 
Home Economics Association, meeting here 
Mar. 23, wired President Truman & USDA’s 
Anderson urging that bakers be asked to make 
half-pound loaf of bread to prevent waste by 
small families. Also objected to proposed 10% 
cut in size of loaf (with no drop in price) as 
hardship on low-income, large families for 
whom bread truly is staff of life. 


@ Outlook for Flannagan school lunch bill 
(HR3370) for which AHEA, PTA, ADA, 
NEA, Fed. Women’s Clubs, Assoc. for Child- 
hood Education have been battling: Functions 
written into Title 2 of bill (purchase of equip- 
ment, supervision of program, nutrition educa- 
tion, training of personnel) may be retained 
but administered directly by USDA. The 6 
groups above and others are still working to 
have Title 2 kept & be administered by state 
departments of education, not by the USDA. 
Letters from “home” needed. 


@ Patman emergency housing bill 
(HR4761) needed to implement Wyatt’s pro- 
gram (aimed at getting a million new homes 
in 1946, mostly to sell for $6,000 or less or 
rent for $50 or less) received AHEA endorse- 
ment in Senate hearings April 1. AHEA 
urged also restoring amendments killed by 
House by vote of 246 to 134 Mar. 7: ceilings 
for existing as well as new houses; premium 
payments for increased production of essential 
scarce materials, especially of sound new 
materials needed to supplement conventional 
materials now critically short. 


AHEA statement pointed out that if a family 
must pay $8000 for a $4000 house, it has 











$4000 less with which to buy food, clothes, 
equipment, an auto to keep U. S. industry 
humming. 


If Senate restores amendments, accepiance 
by House will depend on sentiment of letters to 
Congressmen from constituents. Congressmen 
also need to know what you think of the com- 
prehensive Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill (S1592) 
for public & private housing. 


@ Extend price control to June 30, 1947 
by passing HR5270 with no crippling amend- 
ments & extend rent control to June 30, 1948. 
Thus urged AHEA at a hearing of House 
banking & currency committee Mar. 26. Mrs. 
Margaret Thompson gave the statement. 
Mar. 25 the AHEA was one of 20 nat’! or- 
ganizations making joint statement on con- 
tinuing price controls. They pointed out that 
short-term extensions result in loss of best 
OPA personnel. 


Mar. 27 AHEA again presented stand at 
session of Congressmen banded together in- 
formally as ‘““House committee on protection 
of consumer.” 


So strong is pressure to lift controls that 
chances are the House will pass bill which in 
name extends price control but in fact weakens 
position of OPA so much that it will be inef- 
fective check on inflation. Only through many 
& vigorous letters from “the grassroots” can 
an effective act be passed. 


@ Old age and survivors benefits should 
be extended to population groups not now 
covered by the Social Security Act of 1939— 
especially to employees of nonprofit, educa- 
tional, & charitable organizations & to house- 
hold employees. 


So read a statement presented at a House 
ways and means committee hearing in March 
by Helen Hostetter. Statement was drafted 
in light of replies to questionnaire sent state & 
national legislative chairmen, national officers 
of family economics division & social welfare 
& public health department. 


Hearings on social assistance aspects of the 
Act were scheduled to start April 8. 
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Teaching Home Economics tn a Trazler 
LEO B. HART and GRACE L. PEOPLES 


Mr. Hart taught in a junior college directly after his graduation from 
the University of Arizona then shifted to high school work and in 1939 


lo service as county superintendent of schools. 


Mrs. Peoples taught 


home economics in high school after her graduation from Ohio State Uni- 
versity then did food production and preservation work. She is married 
(her husband served overseas in World War II) and has two children. 


Adventure in Education 


As we rounded the last curve on the final 
stretch of gravel road that leads up to the Elk 
Hills rural school, the sound of merry voices 
greeted us. Fifteen girls, each with a folding 
chair tucked under her arm, were leaving the 
school building and going toward a trailer- 
cottage parked on the cement slab in front of 
the bus garage. With its redwood siding 
gleaming white in the bright morning sun, its 
green shingled roof and shuttered windows, 
the trailer gave every appearance of a tiny 
house, homey and inviting. 


Trailer Classroom 


In the doorway of the trailer, the teacher, 
attractive and neatly attired, was awaiting 
the girls. We stopped to hear her give the 
instructions for the day’s lesson: a breakfast 
to be planned, prepared, served, eaten, and 
enjoyed in the little cottage classroom. The 
girls then stepped through the open door, put 
on their aprons, and went to work. One group 
made the muffins, another prepared the cocoa, 
a third sliced the oranges, and the rest set the 
tables and arranged the rooms for the meal. 

A glimpse around the inside disclosed a cozy 
little three-room apartment—living room, 
kitchen, and bedroom. There were tables, 
chairs, bookcases, and a davenport in the 
living room. Crowded into the tiny kitchen 


were a refrigerator, 2 four-burner gas ranges, 
cupboards, and a sink with running hot and 
cold water made possible by a pressure water 
system and an automatic hot water heater. 
A day bed, two closets, and a dressing table 
furnished the bedroom. The trailer floors and 
the table tops were of inlaid linoleum, and the 
woodwork was of light oak paneling. A cooler 
in the front window, electric lights, and a 
corner butane heater completed the facilities 
of this compact little classroom, which meas- 
ured overall only 7} by 25 feet. 

Most of the girls sat at the tables to enjoy 
their first repast in the new dining room, but 
three served. All was orderly and pleasant, 
and obviously in some previous lesson atten- 
tion had been given to table manners. 

When the meal was over, the girls cleared 
the tables, washed the dishes, swept the floors, 
arranged the furniture, and dusted the wood- 
work. Thus ended the three hour class for 
that week. At the same hour on the same 
day of the next week, the trailer would come 
again and something new would be learned of 
the art and science of homemaking. 

At noon the trailer was pulled away behind 
the teacher’s car, headed for another school a 
few miles distant, where a group of fifth to 
eighth grade youngsters eagerly awaited its 
arrival. 

Day after day and week after week this 
little cottage rolls from school to school on a 
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schedule arranged by the teacher and her 
administrators, for this is an interdistrict 
co-operative plan. 

It all seems like so much fun; yet these 
children are learning practical and valuable 
lessons in homemaking with each visit of the 
unit. That the enthusiasm of the students is 
shared by the teacher is evident. 

The mobile home economics unit serves an 
important function in our rural areas. It 
points the way to better educational advan- 
tages, to better health and happier homes for 
the rural children of America.—Leo B. Hart. 


On the Circuit 


When I left Ohio to work in the Kern County 
schools in south central California I knew little 
more than the fact that I was to use a mobile 
home economics unit for a classroom. Now 
that the first semester is over and the program 
is beginning to take form, home economists 
elsewhere may be interested in hearing about it. 

The idea for a mobile homemaking unit origi- 
nated with Leo B. Hart, the county super- 
intendent of schools, who has been working to 
enrich the rural elementary school program. 

As many of the girls leave school at the end 
of the eighth grade and within a few years 
are married, he felt that they should have some 
training in homemaking before they left school. 
Most of the small schools, of course, had no 
space which could be converted into a home 
economics room; therefore, a mobile classroom 
seemed the only alternative. 

The county accordingly purchased a house 
trailer and equipped it so that twelve girls 
could work in a unit kitchen type of laboratory. 


Course Content, Pupils... 


The first half of the year was devoted to the 
study of food and nutrition, with Our Food 
by Justin, Baxter, and Rust used as textbook. 
The girls studied planning, preparing, and 
serving simple, well-balanced breakfasts and 
luncheons. 

This mobile unit serves seven schools and 
spends a half day every week in each. This 
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gives the classes a three-hour session each 
week. With this length period the girls can 
study the lesson; prepare, serve, and eat the 
food; and put the trailer in good order for the 
next class. 

At the end of each period we take twenty to 
twenty-five minutes to plan the work for the 
next week. The girls then can make out 
grocery orders, do the shopping, learn to make 
substitutes when certain foods are not avail- 
able, and if necessary adjust their menus when 
a complete change has to be made. We keep 
staple supplies on the trailer, and each class 
shops for its own fresh food each week. The 
shopping is done by a different group each 
week. 

About 90 per cent of the girls in these classes 
are the children of agricultural or oil-field 
workers. The rest are daughters of farm 
owners. The main crops in this area are 
cotton, vegetables, and alfalfa. One section 
of our big county has large oil fields. 

Enrolled in my 7 classes there are now 105 
girls. Sometimes I have as many as 125, 
sometimes as few as 90, as the crops come and 
go and people move about. The classes vary 
in size from 10 to 22 girls of the fifth, sixth, 
seventh, and eighth grades. They range from 
11 to 15 years of age. 

The larger classes I divide into four families 
and let half of the class work in the trailer, the 
other half in the classroom of the building. 
When this is necessary, reading, meal plan- 
ning, a check of their eating habits, and other 
factors related to good nutrition make up their 
lesson. The next week the groups change 
places and the lesson is repeated. 

We hook into the electric lines at each school 
to get power for lights, sewing machines, elec- 
tric heaters. The trailer has three sections: a 
large one in front with two tables with drawers 
containing enough equipment and work space 
on top for eight to ten girls; a center part with 
stoves, sink, refrigerator, and supply cup- 
boards; and a back section which has one unit 
for four to six girls and also storage space— 
cupboards for dishes, towels, mops, brooms. 

Now, in the second semester the girls are 
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Mrs. Peoples gives instructions for the day’s lesson 


learning how to use and care for a sewing 
machine, how to use simple patterns and to 
make simple garments. The last two or three 
lessons of the semester will be devoted to good 


grooming. 


Resolving Difficulties 

I am very enthusiastic about this new teach- 
As far as I know it is the only 
first 


ing program. 
program of its kind in existence. At 
some physical factors kept the program from 
working smoothly, but by trial and error most 
of these have been resolved. There is really 
little difference between a mobile and a sta- 
tionary classroom. One of the chief differ- 
ences is that last-minute changes in plans are 
more often necessary because there is no way 
of knowing ahead of time such things as how 
many girls will be in the class or whether 
supplies are all on hand. 

For example, in one school we have many 


migratory children. The class had planned a 
luncheon for fourteen girls to participate in 
preparing and serving, and then clean up. 
When I arrived that morning, six of the girls 
had moved, leaving only eight girls to do the 
work planned for fourteen! By redistributing 
their work plans and working a little faster, 
the lesson was completed. For the following 
week we planned a meal for eight girls, but 
when school opened twelve girls were present. 
This meant replanning. We added rice to 
the casserole dish planned and were able to 
serve the twelve and keep them busy. The 
average homemaker is often faced with this 
very problem, of course. Therefore such 
situations provide excellent teaching material. 

The school superintendents and the girls 
are enthusiastic about the course, and as a 
result it is likely to become a permanent and 
important part of the curriculum of Kern 


County.—Mrs. Grace L. PEOPLES. 


Dr. Brunauer, Minister in UNESCO 


Esther Brunauer is USA’s representative, with rank of minister, on the prepar- 
atory commission of the United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 


Organization. 











Background for Home Economists 


MARGARET M. JUSTIN 


Dr. Justin is dean of the School of Home Economics, Kansas State College, 
and widely known for the high school and college texts of which she is 
author or co-author. She has long been active bothin AHEA and in AAUW 
—was AHEA’s eleventh president and is now AAUW’s first vice-president. 


HE place awarded home economics 
on any given campus depends largely upon the 
educational philosophy of the college or uni- 
versity. This, in turn, is shaped in part by 
the concept of education expressed in its found- 
ing; in part by the environment within which 
it develops; in part by the intellectual vigor and 
acumen, the vision and strength of convictions, 
and the capacity for sustained endeavor of its 
leaders who are charged with the responsibility 
of modifying and extending its program; and 
last but not least, in part by student response to 
the educational program presented. There is 
interplay among these factors, some being more 
powerful at one time than at another. 


As the Founding, So the Course 


Some amplification of this statement may be 
desirable. Let us consider the ways in which 
the concept of education expressed in the 
founding of a college influences its course. If 
education is held to be “the impartation of 
tested knowledge” or “the sharing of the an- 
cient cultural heritage by a larger group,” the 
major offerings, curricular patterns, and even 
the professional parlance may be predicted with 
a high degree of certainty, even before the 
ground is broken for the cornerstone. 

The objectives accepted and the procedure 
adopted will tend to duplicate those in force in 
revered institutions with historic traditions. 
Inevitably the influence of the large privately 
endowed universities—founded to supply the 
colonies with lawyers, preachers, and physi- 
cians—is still powerful. Their traditional 
concept of higher education as an opportunity 
for a privileged few of the male sex concerned 
with certain limited fields made it highly im- 


probable that any development in applied 
science, particularly that related to woman’s 
work, might be expected in institutions deeply 
influenced by them. 


Influence of Men’s Colleges 


One group of institutions so influenced was 
comprised of the women’s colleges, founded 
primarily “to provide women with the educa- 
tional opportunity now so freely available to 
men,” to quote from the newspapers of that 
day. It is not surprising that their programs, 
policies, and prejudices reflect largely those of 
the institutions offering the coveted educa- 
tional opportunities to men and barring 
women. The leaders thought that by repeat- 
ing the pattern of man’s education and by 
excelling therein woman would so clearly 
demonstrate her mental powers that irksome 
barriers might be eased, if not removed. 

The focus on traditional education made 
difficult unbiased judgment of values that 
might arise from an education developed to 
meet the unique needs of the woman student. 
Then, useful seemed in contradiction to cultu- 
ral. College women, accepting the same 
educational goals but not yet fully accepted as 
equals by men, clearly were not in a position to 
attempt innovations that might jeopardize 
their early small gains. Again, that which was 
in the beginning, continued to be stressed. 
Home economics and other applied sciences 
have had neither easy nor wide acceptance in 
these schools. 


Influence of Jefferson 


Consideration of the influence of another 
concept of education, promulgated more than 
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Background for Home Economists 


125 years ago, is more encouraging. In 1818 
the charter of the University of Virginia, 
phrased by Thomas Jefferson, defined a uni- 
versity as “an institution in which every 
branch of knowledge useful at this day is taught 
to its highest degree.” The objectives of 
higher education indicated concern with con- 
structive changes in the student. 

Six goals were stated, the last three of these 
being modern and untraditional: “to develop 
the reasoning faculties of our youth, enlarge their 
minds, cultivate their morals, and instill into them 
the precepts of virtue and order; to enlighten them 
with those mathematical and physical sciences 
which advance the arts and administer to the 
health, the subsistence, and comforts of human 
life; and, generally, to form them to habits of re- 
flection and correct action, rendering them exam- 
ples of virtue to others, and of happiness within 
themselves.” : 

Seemingly, state-supported higher education 
was, from its inception, directed toward current 
needs of its students, although not to the ex- 
clusion of traditional offerings. 

As you read the statement of the objectives 
just cited, does it not appear conceivable that 
home economics might have developed at. the 
University of Virginia under Jefferson’s leader- 
ship had the mores of the region not prevented? 
But its time was not yet at hand. 


Influence of “‘The People” 


The demand for state support for college 
education related to the life of the student had 
to come from the people first. This desire 
and the firm conviction that changes must be 
made in the sort of education offered, found 
expression in the demands that land-grant col- 
leges be founded. Witness the resolutions of 
the Farmers Convention of the State of Illinois 
in 1857 spearheading the movement toward 
passage of the Morrill Act, which provided for 
the establishment of land-grant institutions in 
every state in the union: 


1. As representatives of the industrial classes, in- 
cluding all cultivators of the soil, artisans, 
mechanics and merchants, we desire the same 
privileges and advantages for ourselves and our 
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posterity in each of our several pursuits and call- 
ings, as our professional brethren [i.e. those in 
the three traditional professions—law, medicine, 
and theology—recognized in 1857] enjoy in 
theirs. 

2. The institutions originally and primarily desig- 
nated to meet the wants of the professional 
classes [again the traditional three] as such can- 
not, in the nature of things, meet ours, any more 
than the institutions we desire to establish for 
ourselves, meet theirs. 

3. Immediate measures should be taken for the 
establishment of a university, in the State of 
Illinois, expressly to meet these felt wants of 
each and all of the industrial classes of our state. 





Except in the South and the East, most of 
the land-grant colleges began as coeducational 
institutions, women students being as warmly 
welcomed as men. Ina little more than a dec- 
ade it was obvious to those concerned with the 
college curricula that the needs of women stu- 
dents were being met only in part by the 
offering. 


Education for Mrs. John Smith 


At Kansas State College in 1873, President 
John A. Anderson made the following appraisal 
of the failure of woman’s education of that date 
to meet woman’s needs: 


Apart from an effort to discipline the mind, 
which can be as well done by the acquisition of 
useful as of useless knowledge, its [woman’s educa- 
tion] chief purpose seems to be that of furnishing 
intelligent playthings for men possessing exhaust- 
less wealth. ...The world for which it prepares 
her is dreamland, where the poetic Charles Augus- 
tus awaits her arrival that they may sail in a fairy 
ship over a placid ocean to his castle in Spain... 
Charles Augustus is a fraud: His true name is 
John Smith. ... He tears his clothes, snores, and 
eats unlimited quantities of pork and cabbage, 
while Mrs. John Smith may have to cook and, at 
the same time, preserve order among an assorted 
lot of little Smiths, energetic with mischief. ... 
She has a right to an education... adapted to a 
woman’s work. 


He followed his appraisal by establishing a 
“department of domestic economy” and pre- 
sented the first college “curriculum in domestic 
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economy,” announced in bold-faced type as 
The Woman’s Course. The land-grant college 
concept of education as dynamic, related to 
human needs, and subject to change as needs 
are altered, provided a favorable climate for 
home economics with the result that all up and 
down the Midwest this branch of education 
grew rapidly. 

The environment was right for the develop- 
ment of home economics as an integral part of 
the land-grant college or university. Wealth 
was rather evenly distributed among the 
peoples in each of these states. Hired laborers 
were few, and, perforce, the necessity for labor 
led to esteem for it and dignity for the worker. 
That which was useful was not held in low 
regard. 


Prestige for Home Economics 


College courses beating on woman’s responsi- 
bilities were, and sti}J are, viewed with appro- 
bation by parents, students, and the citizenry 
at large. Home eegnomics students living in 
an atmosphere of approval for their chosen 
curriculum tend to increase its esteem by re- 
garding themselves as unusually fortunate 
members of the student body. They take it 
more or less for granted that each year a large 
percentage of members in Mortar Board, in 
Phi Beta Kappa or Phi Kappa Phi will inevi- 
tably be from the School of Home Economics; 
that home economics majors will be among the 
officers of the student self-governing associa- 
tion; and that more often than not the “beauty 
queen” will hail from their group. They have 
pride in their representation in the various 
honor organizations and enter their profes- 
sional life with assurance. They are aware 
that what they are studying will count in 
personal living and community service when 
they leave their professions as dietitians or 
teachers to become homemakers, as most of 
them do. 

Their enthusiastic response to the educa- 
tional program of the School of Home Econom- 
ics and their help in making such curricular 
changes as may occasionally be necessary 
indicate their deep pride and creative concern. 
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The general acceptance by faculty and student 
of the concept of education as dynamic an 
student-centered gives work in home economic 
advantages that might be lacking on a campu 
where diverse concepts are held. 


Attitude toward Liberal Arts Graduates 


What attitude should home economics stu 
dents and graduates take toward women whos 
education has followed along the so-called 
“traditional” line? How can one interpret or 
explain unjustified discrimination and _ the 
seeming bigotry of some groups? These are 
questions that press urgently for intelligent 
consideration. 

Perhaps the answer may best be phrased in 
terms of what we desire most. If that is a 
community of interest and concern for the 
common good among all college women, then 
the attitudes fostered should be appreciative 
and tolerant, forbearing and understanding. 
If home economists, who have a better back- 
ground of study of human relations than do 
most college graduates, cannot sustain such 
attitudes, even in the face of difficulty, who 
can do so? 

To insure understanding, there is nothing 
like an adequate background. To that end 
each one might well study the geographic pat- 
tern of the provisions for woman’s education 
in her own area. Then she may comprehend 
that regional mores and customs—not reason 
and right—may be responsible for certain 
prejudices. 

Each home economist might well consider 
the two concepts of education and the far-flung 
implications in the acceptance of one or the 
other. Then there might be both pride and 
humility in recognizing that the beginning of 
her education—which is all that any college 
can provide—has been, to paraphrase a state- 
ment of Mary Beard, along the lines of 
woman’s chief concern through all time: the 
continuance of life, its care and protection, its 
enrichment and fulfillment. Continuance of 
her education along these lines will be profitable 
to her as an individual and to the society of 
which she is a part. 
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Effie I. Raitt 


AVA B. MILAM 


Miss Milam and Miss Raitt were closely associated in many professional 
activities, in part because each was dean of a school of home economics- 

Miss Milam at Oregon State College and Miss Raitt at the University of 
Washington—and faced similar problems in home economics education. 


HE sudden death of Effie I. Raitt 
last December brought us first a sense of keen 
personal loss. Now, should we not think of the 
gains she has brought to our profession as well 
as to those of us who had the privilege of know- 
ing her? 

Miss Raitt was an efficient leader in her pro- 
fession. She accomplished much. Her pro- 
fessional life-was largely lived at the University 
of Washington, where she spent 33 years care- 
fully nurturing the department which was only 
three years of age when she took it in charge. 

In 1935 this department became of age and 
was advanced to the status of a School of Home 
Economics, an outstanding achievement in a 
non-land-grant university, and largely the fruit 
of her vision and courage. She had marked 
ability to engage the support of others for the 
accomplishment of her objectives. 

Influence in Institution Management 

Miss Raitt started her professional career in 

the field of 


served as a director of dormitories at North- 


institutional management and 
western University at the suggestion of Ellen 
H. Richards. 
the value of providing for those who live in 


There she became convinced of 


institutions the desirable qualities of the home. 

The growth of the strong and influential 
institution management course at the Univer- 
sity of Washington traces to her early interest 
in this field. But Miss Raitt did not nurture 
this curriculum at the expense of others just as 
important to a well-balanced home economics 
setup. She was equally interested in training 
teachers, nutritionists, textile experts, and 
clothing specialists—and homemakers. She 
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was broad in her interests : nd keenly aware of 
the need for breadth in woman’s education. 


Other Contributions 


But Miss Raitt did not confine her work and 


interests to the Universi y of Washington. 
She edited several books on home economics 
subjects and was nationally recognized as a 
leader in the field, having served as president 
of the American Home Economics Association 
(1934-1936), vice-president of the American 
Dietetic Association (1923-1924), and as a 
member of President Hoov er’s housing confer- 
ence (1930-1931). 

She made important contributions to the 
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development of household management—its 
basic principles, content, and techniques—as 
an area of home economics. As chairman of 
the committee on household management in 
President Hoover’s conference on home build- 
ing and home ownership, she had much to do 
with the recommendations made by the com- 
mittee as to research needed on house planning 
for family needs, the application of principles 
of scientific management to household opera- 
tions, and expenditure studies. That commit- 
tee also called attention to the need for quality 
specifications and grade labeling for consumer 
goods, for more informative advertising, and 
better consumer education programs. 

During Miss Raitt’s term as president of 
the AHEA, the administrative work of the 
Association headquarters was reorganized. 

Miss Raitt was dynamic and pushed people 
to use their latent abilities. 


Tributes of Staff Members 
Of her a former staff member writes: 


Miss Raitt was one of the few people able to 
keep her feet on the ground and her head in the 
clouds. She had had a hand in the development of 
home economics as a whole but she was never con- 
tent to sit back and be satisfied that her contribu- 
tion had been made. .. . 

Throughout her years at the University of Wash- 
ington, she served willingly in local and national 
organizations, whether as president or as a member 
of a subordinate committee. Locally she was 
active in the work of the Visiting Nurses Associa- 
tion. 

Though Miss Raitt was an indefatigable worker, 
she was not the plodding kind. She worked with 
real enthusiasm and often, at the end of a busy day 
when those with lesser responsibilities were weary, 
she would have the energy to entertain friends in 
her home. Her interests were wide and were 
evident in her guests, who were representative of 
widely different fields. 

Students who were having difficulty in meeting 
scholastic standards probably did not go to Miss 
Raitt for sympathy more than once. She was in- 
clined to suggest that failures could usually be 
attributed to lack of ability, or application, or 
organization. Her frank discussion helped the 
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students realize that they were adults and should 
face their problems independently and in a mature 
manner... . / As the years passed, they must have 
felt that they had learned from her an important 
lesson, that of self-reliance. 


Another of her staff wrote of her: 


Miss Raitt’s strength as an administrator lay 
largely in the fact that she brought out the best in 
those with whom she worked. She took pleasure 
in the development and success of others, and ever 
gave freely of her time and energies as a sympa- 
thetic friend. She had marked ability to win 
respect for her leadership and to engage the sup- 
port of colleagues. A gracious and understanding 
sense of humor flashed like a gold thread through 
the fabric of her days. 


Her Last Message 


Here is her last message to her graduates, 
written just before her death, and taken from 
her annual newsletter to them: 


Each succeeding year deepens my faith in the 
potentialities of home economics. Its aim is to 
help people live abundant lives. To succeed, the 
home economist must live richly herself. Her edu- 
cation, only begun in school and college, must have 
a broad foundation that includes an awareness of 
the significance of the social and natural sciences, 
an introduction to the nature of man and his cul- 
ture through the humanities, and an appreciation 
of the arts. ... 

What has this year brought to each of us? For 
a few days only, we could rejoice that war was over 
at last.... Peace has still to be won and held. Our 
weapons are the ideals and ideas that underlie 
man’s relationship to man. If we recognize fully 
our relationship to a Higher Power we must realize 
also our share in our fellow man’s welfare in what 
ever part of the world he may live and whatever 
his color may be. Isolationism is gone forever. . . . 
Ours is a definite obligation to know more about 
the history, culture and current problems of other 
nations. For reading I recommend a concentrated 
plan on two nations that we know too little about, 
China and Russia. .. . 

Fair mindedness rates in value above bond buy- 
ing, Red Cross work and other services, important 
and necessary as these are. 
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Our Home Management Program Today 


ELAINE KNOWLES 


Dr. Knowles is well known in the field of home management. Her study of 
fatigue caused by ironing at a board of wrong height resulted in manu- 


facturers’ making adjustable boards. 


Now she is consultant for a firm 


which is designing postwar kitchens being tried out in some experimen- 
tal houses. She is on the staff of Teachers College, Columbia University. 


OME economists undeniably dis- 
tinguished themselves during the war years. 
Their contribution to the production and 
preservation of food, to the upkeep of house- 
hold furnishings and equipment, to manage- 
ment of the family income, to work simplifica- 
tion, to child-care and community activities, 
to clothing conservation, can hardly be meas- 
ured. 

Home economists were among the first to 
assume leadership in the preservation of home 
and family life; now they are shouldering 
responsibilities just as great, though less 
dramatic, in helping families solve the prob- 
lems of postwar living. 


No Rules, No Dogma 


To those of us in the field of home manage- 
ment, the management problems of home- 
makers in adjusting to peacetime living present 
a real challenge for service. But first we 
need to pause and define our own area. Home 
management is so broad in its conception. 
Various definitions both broad and narrow 
have been given. Many of us consider that 
management is the judicious use of resources 
to achieve the goals desired by the family. These 
resources may be either material or human. 

There are no rules for home management. 
Each family is different. Immediate and 
long-time goals, standards and values, there- 
fore, differ. Some families use their ingenu- 
ity, their past experience, their common sense, 
their money—limited or unlimited—their abil- 
ity to investigate, the material things they 
own, to achieve the things they most want ir 
life. Other families have diverse goals within 
the family, or goals that are ill defined, and 


along with them resources that are so limited 
or nonexistent that help from outside is of 
great importance in solving their problems. 
It is not our job as home economists to try 
to fit families into our pattern, to tell them 
what they should or should not do, or to at- 
tempt to inflict our own standards upon them. 
It is our job to be ready to provide them with 
information which will help them make their 
own decisions and answer their own questions. 
True, many people like to be told what is 
“the right thing to do” —but right for whom? 
When a person makes his own decisions 
based on adequate information he provides 
for himself a strong basis for further decisions. 
Not so if we attempt to tell him “what is 
right.” We need to be an aid and not a 


- crutch, helping him to develop judgment so 


that further decisions can be made on the 
basis of the experience. 

We need to work with students and fam- 
ilies in an open-minded fashion and help them 
to find out what their needs and values are— 
in relation to their own philosophy of family 
life. We can often help them identify and 
weigh values, however, and consider alterna- 
tive courses of action and give them moral 
support in making their decisions. 


What the Home Economist Can Do 


The individual home economist’s course of 
action in relation to a management program 
will, of course, depend largely upon her posi- 
tion in the community. Phases of manage- 
ment can be introduced into practically any 
program of work—-whether it concerns food, 
nutrition, clothing, or any other area. 
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Home economists who work with high school 
and college students feel that one of the great- 
est needs is the development of better skills 
in the simple activities in homemaking. As 
the field of home economics has broadened 
we have tended to put less and less emphasis 
on the skills which were so effectively stressed 
by early home economists. Consequently 
we have often failed to help young homemakers 
or potential homemakers where they need 
the greatest help, and as a result they feel 
inadequate in attacking the vocation of home- 
making. 

We need to help develop more appreciation 
and respect for a home job well done. The 
girl or woman who can turn out an attractive 
meal, a piece of skillful ironing, a well-mended 
garment, or one who can clean the house 
quickly and effectively should have recognition 
as well as personal satisfaction. Homemaking 
is not the job of any one person, and shared 
responsibility increases appreciation. 

While it is important for the student to have 
shared in these home responsibilities, we can- 
not expect her to have learned from her mother 
all of the skills she needs. New foods, textiles, 
equipment, and other products which appear 
on the market require new methods of work. 

A skilled person can more readily under- 
stand what is involved in changes and can 
more easily make the necessary adaptation 
to it. For example, if she acquires an auto- 
matic washing machine she may need to 
change her washing practices to make the 
new product, which is designed to lighten the 
work, satisfactory to her. The woman who 
has a new vacuum cleaner with all of the at- 
tachments but who still resorts to brushes, 
brooms, mops, and dust cloths, although the 
attachments can do a better job with less 
work, can hardly reap the full benefits from 
her investment. 

During the war the “work simplification in 
the home” program went into full swing in the 
extension service, in colleges, in JMT courses, 
and through many other channels. Work 
simplification in home economics is not new; 
in fact, it has been one of the basic precepts 
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of home economics education since its incep 
tion. Terminology and techniques which ha: 
been developed in industrial engineering wer 
found applicable to the home and gaine 
momentum from lack of services availab 
outside the home and from additional de 
mands on the time of homemakers. 

Work simplification should continue to b 
of as much importance in helping to solve hom: 
management problems now as during the wa: 
These principles are invaluable in home plan 
ning and should not be lost sight of in th 
nation’s vast program of home remodeling 
and building. 

In the past, too few families have had thx 
opportunity to help plan the houses in which 
they live—or have been prepared to do so 
Likewise, too few architects or planners have 
taken the work activities in the home into 
real consideration; consequently, inadequate 
work and storage space has created many 
complicated management problems. Poorly 
planned room arrangement has caused miles 
of extra steps. 


They Look to Us 


If we make our voices heard among women 
and prospective home builders and architects 
and have adequate information and convinc- 
ing suggestions, there is no limit to the con- 
tribution we can make to postwar housing. 
Many architects and designers of equipment 
are now turning to home economists for help; 
and if we have not been adequately prepared 
for this work, we should make an effort to 
get—and provide—the training needed. 

With the great variety of new household 
equipment and home furnishings which will 
soon appear on the market and the need for 
these items, an untold number of potential 
buyers will be asking us for information and 
advice. 

We may be unable to supply all of the in- 
formation needed about such a vast market, 
but we should be able to help homemakers 


_analyze their own needs and consider all 


relevant factors before making choices and 
provide them with such unbiased information 
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Our Home Management Program Today 


as we can obtain. Then we can help them 
to use these items effectively and care for 
them properly. 

It is also imperative that we know what is 
happening to the price level and the value of the 
With the increasing cost of living, 
investment of the 


dollar. 
information as to the 
family’s dollar, whether it be in savings or in 
consumer goods, is essential. In many homes 
where incomes have been reduced since V-J 
Day or where incomes have remained at the 
same level the increase in costs will auto- 
matically lower the standard of living—unless 
the homemaker and her family can manage 
well and can compensate through contribu- 


tions to the real income. 


Inventory Time 

We are asking families to make an inven- 
tory of their resources and needs. We, too, 
should take inventory—of our own skills 
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and knowledge—if we would be prepared to 
help them in such problems as prolonging 
the life of furnishings, personal grooming, 
home recreation, development of interests 
and crafts, participation in community activ- 
ities, and making the best use of community 
facilities. 

We need to provide opportunities for women 
to share their experiences with others. The 
real life blood for our own development and 
growth in home economics comes from the 
women themselves; we need to be on the 
receiving end quite as much as on the giving 
end—and to be generous in acceptance. 

The home management program can play 
an important role in postwar recovery. Our 
present knowledge, our desire to obtain new 
information and skills, our ingenuity, are 
At this time we can make our 
recovery. 


challenged. 


greatest contribution to world 





What We Can Do 


The world today faces the gravest famine of modern times, one comparable 
with the worst famines of history. And because the USA has emerged from the 
war enriched, with equipment intact, and living on a scale of abundance never 
before seen in the history of man, it will be held responsible for the mass starva- 
tion which will result unless we act speedily and effectively. 

In this crisis we home economists must provide the vigorous, enlightened 
leadership needed. We must interpret such facts as these: 140 million 
Europeans will get an average of 2000 calories a day for the next few months; 
100 million other Europeans will have to subsist on an average of 1500 calories 
a day; those in the Far East on much less. Fat consumption in Italy is 4.8 
pounds a year; in Poland, 3.3 pounds. For every million tons of wheat now 
allocated which does not reach Europe 20 million people will have to do with- 
out bread for six months, though bread is the main article in their diet. 

We must reassure people as to the effect of the order for 80 per cent extrac- 
tion flour upon national health. We can tell them that the fiber content of this 
flour is not enough greater to cause concern as to its effect on those who can 
tolerate little roughage. We can tell them that potatoes and oatmeal! products 
make good alternates for that extra slice of bread; that one medium potato has 
no more calories than a thick slice of bread; that potato salad can pinch hit for 
sandwiches, a potato topping, for the pastry crust of meat pie. 

Only through an aggressive voluntary program to eliminate waste and to 
reduce consumption of foods most urgently needed abroad can we prevent the 
starvation which is fraught with menace to all. 





Expanding Our Consciences and Our Wills 


MARGARET I. LISTON 


Miss Liston directs the work in family economics and home management 
in the home economics department of the University of Nebraska. Before 
going to Nebraska she taught or did research work at the Universities of 
Missouri and Vermont and also at the Indiana State Teachers College. 


URING the war, sensitivity to eco- 
nomic problems reached an all-time high 
among all kinds of citizens. Not the least of 
these was the family citizenry whose thoughts 
and actions contributed significantly to the 
ending of armed conflict. 

Now that the war is over, what is to be the 
role of our family citizenry? Is it to nestle 
back into economic hibernation with a “home 
as usual” spirit or will depression and wartime 
lessons bear fruit? 

Our nation faces the task of finding ways of 
using social resources to maintain and improve 
levels of living—to provide minimum essentials 
for those who do not have the ability or the 
opportunity to earn and spend. For appre- 
ciable progress toward this objective, many 
lines of action will be required of the family, 
business, government, schools, churches. 
Only a few of the avenues of action open to the 
family will be discussed here. 


Holding onto Purchasing Power 


The most obvious economic problem of 
today’s family is that of retaining some meas- 
ure of command over goods and services. 
This power to obtain the customary quantity 
and quality of consumables is threatened 
from several sources. For many families the 
take-home pay is dwindling because of shorter 
hours and lower rates of pay. An appreciable 
number of ex-servicemen’s families will have 
to learn to live on lower cash incomes than they 
had during the war. The number of un- 
employed is now around two million, and the 
United States Employment Service reports 
that most of those seeking jobs are skilled and 
semiskilled persons whereas most of the job 
openings are for unskilled workers. 


While the actual cash income is dwindling 
for many, those who still have near or above 
normal money incomes as well as a backlog of 
savings are bidding up the prices of basic but 
scarce consumables. As prices rise, there is 
even further shrinkage in the purchasing 
power of dwindling cash incomes. 

Even though prices remain the same, the 
pinch may come in quality deterioration. 
There is no easy way out of this dilemma but 
if families who can, will hold off buying scarce 
products until output reaches a prewar level 
they will be doing much to prevent shrinkage of 
the purchasing power of other people’s dollars 
as well as their own. For most families the 
wartime slogans to “Avoid waste,” ‘Spend 
little,” and “Save much” will be equally 
appropriate throughout 1946. 


Family Savings: Foe or Fortune? 


That families have greatly reduced their 
debts and accumulated an abnormally large 
reserve of savings is a well-known fact. Ways 
in which they use this stockpile of savings and 
available credit facilities during the next ten 
years will affect their welfare for some time. 

The urge is great to convert savings into 
durable goods. Many urban families are 
forced to purchase inappropriate and exor- 
bitantly-priced houses to obtain any kind of 
shelter at all. So long as net cash income of 
the farm tenant family remains high and con- 
ditions of tenant operation much in need of 
improvement there will continue to be a 
natural urge to use savings as down payment 
on a farm. Some of those who lost savings 
during the depression years will avoid holding 
intangible investments, not realizing the nu- 
merous risks in investing in durables. 
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Expanding Our Consciences and Our Wills 


Everv family should allocate its accumulated 
savings in terms of a long-time financial pro- 
gram. Provision should be made for drawing 
on reserves at times when cash income is 
temporarily or permanently decreased or 
disrupted. In this connection, many families 
face the problem of finding best ways of 
combining individual savings with occupa- 
tional and governmental security plans in order 
to create an adequate program of future 
financial security. 

There is danger, however, in laying by too 
much for future use. As soon as consumables 
begin to flow into the market in appreciable 
quantities, family expenditures can do much to 
create demand for agricultural, industrial, and 
service products and thus promote prosperity. 
Investment in nondurable goods, such as better 


food, education, and medical care, often yields 


greater returns to both family and society than 
do durable goods. 


Giving and Getting Information 

Essential to improved levels of living is a freer 
give and take of information by consumers and 
producers. In order to encourage producers to 
make available the kinds and quantities of 
consumables desired, families must give serious 
consideration to their scales of preference and 
then conscientiously express these preferences 
to producers. 

This they can do by the kinds of purchases 
they make, by verbal requests for items not 
available, and by expressions of appreciation 
of certain articles or services and disapproval 
of others. The “Consumer Speaks’’ project 
of the AHEA’s consumer interests committee 
is one means of ascertaining and conveying to 
manufacturer and distributor qualities of goods 
families want. In most communities there 
is room for similar projects and for other 
forms of consumer-retailer co-operation aimed 
to increase the availability of consumables and 
information about them. 

The National Consumer-Retailer Council, 
of which the AHEA is a charter member, 
provides a pattern for community action which 
ould be widely applied. 
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Kinds, qualities, quantities, and costs of 
consumables available arise not alone from 
demands of consumers and decisions of pro- 
ducers but also from regulations of local, 
state, and federal governments. Like auto- 
mobiles, laws and administrative regulations 
need frequent remodeling to retain their 
serviceability under changing social, economic, 
and political conditions. Since families are 
affected directly by many laws, indirectly by 
others, their members should take advantage 
of opportunities to discuss with others in their 
community the kinds of laws which would be 
likely to serve their economic interests best 
and to make their convictions known to their 
political representatives. 

Requisite to rational decisions on most 
political problems is the opportunity to obtain 
and consider the facts involved. Families 
in each community should work out effective 
ways of obtaining and making available to 
the public facts pertaining to economic and 
political issues as well as numerous kinds of 
consumer information. Possibilities for an 
informed family citizenry through such media 
as community libraries and the local press 
have barely been touched. 


In Quest of Minimum Standards 


Minimum standards for housing, clothing, 
health, and recreation similar to those for 
nutrition must be developed if scarce resources 
are to be channeled where they will yield 
greatest returns to society. These minima 
for major areas of consumption must be 
determined in relation to cultural patterns as 
well as what may be shown to be scientifically 
desirable or economically and _ politically 
possible. Families can and should give two 
kinds of help in formulating these minimum 
standards. First, they can observe critically 
things they have been using and try out other 
products and methods in order to select the 
most functional ways of getting the kinds of 
lives they want to live. Second, they can 
consider what opportunities for decent living 
should be offered to individuals and families 
of limited social and economic means. 
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What Use of Time and Talent? 


The United States Employment Service 
reports that in October 1945 two and one-half 
times as many women applied for jobs as there 
were openings for them. Demands of the 
armed services and of wartime production 
siphoned much of the underemployed woman- 
power out of our nation’s homes. Now that 
the wartime crisis is over, which way will 
this womanpower turn? Will it drop out of 
the labor force and go back to homes as non- 
pecuniary producers or will it be absorbed by 
an economic system geared to a scale of pro- 
duction much higher than during the war? 

No one knows the answers to the foregoing 
questions since so many influential factors are 
involved. But the individual family must 
consider the implications and try to make 
best use of the time and talent of its woman- 
power. Even while depending to a great 
degree on commercial goods and services, 
many homes offer opportunities for full-time 
production for one or more family members. 
Most homemakers will have no excess of leisure 
if they try to keep abreast of changing condi- 
tions of family and community life and take 
advantage of the ever-increasing fund of 
information which can be used for more 
rational choices, more efficient production, and 
greater satisfaction in use of goods and ser- 
vices in the home. Homemaking holds in- 
numerable opportunities for creative work, 
play, and culture as well as possibilities for 
expanding purchasing power. 

For those whose incomes are adequate for 
customary levels of living, voluntary com- 
munity services offer many channels for effec- 
tive investment of time and talent. When 
incomes are inadequate or when talents have 
particular value for the community, the oppor- 
tunity to work for pay should be provided. 
Families must make their own decis ons as to 
best use of their womanpower. Communities 
should help them carry out these decisions. 

Two other aspects of the use of time and 
talent in the home should be considered. 
One of these concerns domestic service and the 
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other, leisure. Wartime conditions gave im- 
petus to the prewar movement to improve 
hours, wages, and working conditions of per- 
sons hired to do household tasks. Even 
though there is intense need for paid workers 
in many homes, the supply of domestic help 
is not likely to increase appreciably as long as 
there are alternative kinds of work with better 
rates of remuneration. In order to avoid 
slipping back into the dark age of domestic 
service, families should feel it their respon- 
sibility to provide in their own homes hours, 
wages, and working conditions commensurate 
with those of similar types of work. 

Increase in creative leisure can do wonders 
in absorbing the time and talent of family 
members. Private and public investment in a 
leisure-time movement similar to those of 
nutrition and housing would help to alleviate 
our actual and potential economic ills. As- 
suming no drastic change in productivity, 
there should be more jobs for both men and 
women, increased demand for goods and serv- 
ices connected with le‘sure activities, and 
improvement in personal, family, and commu- 
nity morale. Families can do much individ- 
ually and collectively to initiate improve- 
ments in the quantity and quality of leisure. 


Attitudes More Powerful than Purses 


The war years have demonstrated how the 
people of our country can call forth immense 
reserves of resourcefulness and courage to 
prosecute a common purpose. To maintain 
or augment the quality of living during years 
of peace places even greater demands upon 
our capacities, for we must create as well as 
expedite the common purpose. 

Citizens must want to improve the level of 
living and to provide at least a minimum 
level for all their number badly enough to be 
willing sometimes to sacrifice personal inter- 
ests. Only through individual and group 
feeling and action can the needed social 
consciousness be created. As Alec Macfie 
says in his book Economic Efficiency and Social 
Welfare, ‘It is our consciences and wills and 
imaginations, not our purses, that we must 
expand to the needed stature.”’ 
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Training for Home Economics in Business 


INA S. LINDMAN 


For the last 12 years Miss Lindman has been director of the home econom- 


ics department of the United Fruit Company, New York City. 


For two of 


the war years she was on leave from her work there to serve as consult- 
ant to the U. S. Navy and edit the new edition of the ‘Cook Book of the 


United States Navy.” 


This article is a condensation of a talk which she 


gave January 19 at a Massachusetts Home Economics Association meeting. 


UST about 

Home Economics in Business was born. 
Industry began to realize that it needed help 
in solving some of its problems relating to 
the home and the consumer, and it went to 
the only available woman who was trained in 
that field—to the home economics teacher. 
She was a pioneer, and her training and ex- 
perience were woefully limited. She didn’t 
It wasn’t readymade— 


twenty-five years ago, 


have an easy job. 
she had to make it. 


Pioneering Work 

For this creative work she had to have 
vision and the courage of her convictions. 
She had to-be alert to new trends and new 
opportunities. She worked long hours and 
often under far from ideal conditions. She 
needed tact and had to learn that business 
was impersonal and that it had engaged her 
services and depended upon her training, ex- 
perience, and judgment for one purpose only: 
to increase sales for her company. 

Much of that early work had to do with the 
direct presentation of the product, generally 
food or equipment, to the consumer. This 
was mbhinly done through demonstration. 
She also helped to develop recipes and write 
directions for the use of the product. That 
was her initial field. So her home economics 
training, plus the experiences she was gaining, 
together with her own natural abilities made 
her equal to the job. As new fields opened 
she was ready, through her trial and error 
experience, to take even bigger and better 


jobs in business. 
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As time marched on, more and more firms 
established home economics departments; and 
the activities of these departments expanded 
into the fields of journalism, advertising, 
nutrition education, product testing, photog- 
raphy, radio, experimental cookery, recipe 
development, packaging, booklet preparation, 
consumer research, and consumer relations. 

More and more jobs became available, but 
for them women were needed who had been 
trained in at least the fundamentals of the 
fields. The need was immediate. There was 
no time to learn on the job as had the pioneer 
home economists. Consequently, up-and- 
coming college home economics departments 
began to include in their curricula courses 
that would give that special training. 

All this brings us to three major questions: 
(1) How well are colleges training students for 
home economics in business? (2) What courses 
are needed by the home economics student pre- 
paring to enter business? (3) How can the 
colleges and business co-operate in training her? 


Effectiveness of Training 

In the last 20 years, I have interviewed 
hundreds of applicants, among them many a 
girl who has just finished her college course 
in home economics. For some of them that 
first interview has seemed like a big bad wolf; 
they needed assurance that we in business are 
really human and considerate and that business 
has a place for them if they are the right per- 


sons. 
“What would you like to do?” I ask the 
girl after she begins to feel at ease. “I would 
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like to work in the test kitchen,” is invariably 
the answer. And obviously to her a “test 
kitchen” is the entire department. Testing 
to her usually means merely following a given 
recipe and deciding whether the product is 
good or bad, judging by her own standards. 

She does not realize that in an experimental 
(test) kitchen recipes and products are de- 
veloped as well as tested. For example, a 
company which manufactures dried molasses 
may call upon the experimental kitchen to 
develop a formula for a dry gingerbread mix 
or a muffin mix to give to customers or to 
prospective clients who plan to go into the 
cake-mix business. Some experimental kitch- 
ens do more developing than testing; most of 
them do both. 


Test Kitchen Activities 


She does not realize that numerous other 
activities center in the test kitchen. 

Recipe writing is one of them and is ex- 
ceedingly important. : Her inability to write 
a recipe according to approved standard re- 
quirements is appalling. She doesn’t list 
ingredients in order of their use; she states 
yield in number of persons to be served rather 
than in number of servings. She doesn’t 
write directions in clear, concise language or in 
logical sequence of preparation. 

The girl who aspires to a job with a company 
which handles a food product should know how 
to analyze and evaluate recipes, especially in a 
test kitchen, where the testing of competitors’ 
recipes comprises a high percentage of the 
work. 

Keeping records—accurate records—of tests 
is another duty of the test kitchen. Records 
are important. They must be accurate and 
detailed enough to give a comprehensive 
account of the work done. Upon kitchen 
records often depend decisions to be made by 
the executives of a company as to whether a 
new product should be considered and whether 
time and money are to be used to promote it. 
The lack of appreciation of the need for accu- 
racy and for attention to details found among 
our graduating seniors is another sad story. 
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Skill in handling equipmeni and ingredients 
is also important in the test kitchen. This 
comes with practice, but a girl should know 
how to use the various utensils. Efficiency 
in manipulative skills is an absolute must, as 
it reduces time, labor, and the cost of the opera 
tion. 

The cry of many of our home economics 
directors in business is that many of the girls 
coming into the test kitchens directly fron 
our colleges do not know how to cook. 


Department Activities 


An old Chinese proverb declares that one 
picture is worth 10,000 words. And in recent 
years we Americans have become very pic- 
torial-minded. Most of the women’s maga- 
zines carry full pages or double page ‘“‘spreads’’ 
of pictures of foods, many of them in color to 
illustrate articles. Many of our food ads 
also are now in color. Food photography 1s 
rapidly coming to the fore, and setting up foods 
to be photographed has become a vital part of 
the work in a test kitchen. 

In the last 12 years only two of the girls 
who have come into our department have had 
a sense of the artistic, combined with the 
practical, and have realized that it is the prod- 
uct which should claim attention in a photo- 
graph and not a “busy background” or a plate 
or table setting. Also, that the lens of a 
camera is more perfect than the eye. 

The experimental kitchen is really the hub 
of the home economics department wheel. 

The main activities of such a department 
are: developing and testing recipes; preparing 
recipe booklets, leaflets, etc.; writing or clear- 
ing radio scripts or both; giving radio talks; 
preparing recipe and nutrition information 
for distribution to magazines, newspapers, 
the radio, leader groups; preparing informa- 
tive material for the sales department, ad- 
vertising and publicity agencies, and the radio; 
interpreting the consumer’s views to the com- 
pany; keeping product information up to date; 
making contact with influential groups; at- 
tending conventions and setting up exhibits 
there. 
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Training for Home Economics in. Business 


College Courses Needed 


What college courses should the would-be 
home economist in business take? This ques- 
tion must be answered in relation to oppor- 
tunities in the field. A rough analysis of the 
1945 Home Economics in Business directory 
indicates the various types of positions held 
by the present 850 business home economists: 
food, 37 per cent; home service, 18 per cent; 
journalism, 13 per cent; restaurant and tea- 
room, 12 per cent; equipment, 5 per cent; 
free lance consultants, 4 per cent; advertising, 
3 per cent; textiles, 3 per cent; miscellaneous 
jobs, 2 per cent. Jobs in which fewer than 
one per cent are found are radio, advertising 
promotion, hotel, and finance jobs. 

At least 90 per cent of these jobs are prob- 
ably directly concerned with foods and equip- 
ment, for it is almost impossible to separate 
the two. 

Most of the companies represented have 
headquarters in the larger cities; but members 
are listed from 29 states, the District of Colum- 
bia, and Canada. 

A student guide book on opportunities in 
the business field prepared by the home eco- 
nomics in business department of the AHEA 
It outlines the personal quali- 
fications needed for each type of job, the work 
it includes, the courses needed to prepare the 


is now in press. 


student for it, and opportunities in that field. 
These courses are needed for each: 

Basic English, sufficient to teach the student 
to speak and write simply, easily, and cor- 
rectly; to organize material logically; and 
to spell and punctuate correctly 

Basic Sciences: Chemistry, Physics, Bacteriol- 
ogy, with practical application of principles 
to home economics problems 

Consumer Problems 

Food and/or Clothing Preparation, with stress 
on skills 

Public Speaking 

Elementary Nutrition 

Principles of Art 

Personal Grooming and Hygiene 

Psychology 
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Orientation Courses, to introduce the student 
to all fields of home economics and guide 
her into the field for which she is best 
fitted 

Typing and elements of business procedure, 
including filing and classification of subject 
matter 
By the end of her sophomore year, the stu- 

dent should be ready to choose her field for 

specialization and should have available the 
courses she needs, with accent still on skills 
and practical experience. 

Most colleges offer a strong major in teach- 
ing, dietetics, institution management, and 
textiles and art; but few offer good courses 
for business. Co-operation with other de- 
partments is probably needed to organize 
these courses: advertising, art, journalism, 
radio, engineering, chemistry, merchandizing, 
business administration. Choice of electives 


these should be _ wide 


enough to give the girl the needed training. 


from departments 


Personal Attributes Needed 


Personal attributes of the girl are also im- 
portant. We interview far too many who are 
fitted neither physically nor temperamentally 
for the business field. 

First of all she must have good health, 
for the work is hard. She must know how to 
make the most of herself from the standpoint 
of good grooming and suitable clothes. She 
must have some social poise and ability to 
talk easily and in a pleasing voice. She must 
be interested in people and what is going on 
in the world. A “sensitive’’ 
She must learn to take, 


girl will never 
succeed in business. 
and later to give, criticism in an impersonal 
manner. 

She needs an alert, inquiring mind, a sense 
Most of 
all, she should have the firm conviction that 


of responsibility toward her work. 


she really has a “‘calling” to enter the business 
field. Too many are interested merely because 
it seems glamorous and salaries are reported 
to be high. 

College-Business Co-operation 


Interviews with both teachers and business 
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representatives have yielded these suggestions 
which I am passing on to you: 

1. Vocational counseling should begin early, 
perhaps in high school, to interest the career- 
minded student in home economics, including 
business. Too often the girls who elect these 
courses in high school are the not-too-bright 
ones. Classwork must be such as to challenge 
the brighter student as well as the slower one. 

2. Well-planned orientation courses that 
will keep both teachers and students informed 
of new developments and employment pos- 
sibilities are needed in every college year. 
Business home economists located in the re- 
gion might serve as counselors for students 
interested in a particular field. Well-planned 
field trips can add interest and information. 

3. A home economist with wide business 
experience should be on the college home eco- 
nomics staff, or else teachers and advisers 
should gain business experience during their 
vacations. Besides teaching a course in 
demonstration methods, sometimes the sole 
prebusiness course offered, this business- 
trained teacher should counsel both students 
and teachers. 

4. It is the responsibility of both business 
and college to make possible practical ex- 
perience through summer jobs or apprentice 
training. Perhaps a fifth year is needed. 
Perhaps not all colleges should attempt to 
give this business training but should refer 
the business-inclined student to another school 
for her last two years. 

5. Greater co-operation 
and business is needed with an open mind on 
both sides as to problems involved. The 
American Dietetic Association has outlined 
for and with the colleges the courses and ex- 
perience a girl must have to prepare for the 
dietetic field. The National Restaurant Asso- 


between college 


ciation has instituted apprentice training 
courses in certain selected restaurants of 
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recognized standing. The business field is 
much more complex than these, but perhaps 
something along these lines might be evolved. 


The Outlook 


New opportunities for home economists in 
the business field are opening up almost daily. 
As always, the industry offering the greatest 
possibilities will continue to be the food in- 
dustry. It has rapidly, especially 
during the war years, and home economists 
have had a part in its development. They 
will have an even greater opportunity to 
serve the consumer in peacetime. 

New developments in the food field are 
tremendous: the packaged frozen foods, un- 
cooked and cooked, including breads, cakes, 
and pies; the dehydrated and concentrated 
fruits, vegetables, soups, meats, and mixes; 


grown 


the new anhydrous foods; the new foods and 
food combinations now being canned. The 
business home economist will have a part in 
developing them and bringing them to Mrs 
Consumer. 

Possibilities in other business fields of home 
economics are just as challenging. Develop- 
ments in textiles during the war years were 
just as startling as those in foods. The need 
for nation-wide construction of convenient, 
low-cost homes can be met most wisely only 
with the aid of home economists with special 
training and interest in housing. 

Homemakers’ radio programs are demanding 
the services of women who “know the an- 
The science of laundering is coming 
New opportunities are opening 


swers.”’ 
to the fore. 
for women in restaurant and industrial feeding 
programs. Visual education is revolutioniz- 
ing teaching—and home economists have a 
large contribution there. Television is knock 
ing on our door. 

The opportunities are here. What are we 
going to do about them? 


Last Call for Borden Award Candidates 


Deadline for manuscripts, with data on senior author, for Borden Award for 


nutrition research is May 1. 


Send to Margaret Ohlson, Michigan State College. 
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Teaching Grade Labeling 


JESSIE V. COLES 


Dr. Coles is on the staff of the department of home economics at the University 
of California, Berkeley, and also an associate in the state experiment station 


at Davis. 


Her study as an Ellen H. Richards fellow in 1928-29 was on 


standardization as an aid to the consumer in market selection. and her latest 
book was “The Consumer-Buyer and the Market.”’ 


RADE labeling of consumers’ goods 
has made headlines in newspapers 
in the last few years. It has been discussed 
in editorials and in trade papers and profes- 
Many impassioned statements 
it—some of them 


sional journals. 
have been made about 
unwise, some ridiculous, some untrue. 

Teachers of business administration, eco- 
nomics, home economics, marketing, and 
social studies must assume responsibility for 
straight thinking on this important subject. 
It concerns all of us as consumers and many of 
us as producers; yet the average citizen knows 
little about it. 

Consumers who have 
are generally in favor of grade labeling of the 
Many producers and many 


studied the problem 


goods they buy. 
of those serving producers, however, oppose 
use of grade labels on consumers’ goods either 
on a compulsory or a mandatory basis. 
Recognizing the influence of the schools, 
these latter groups have been preparing and 
presenting a considerable amount of material 
to teachers and More of their 
material reaches the schools than does material 


students. 


presenting the arguments for grade labeling. 
Whatever we as teachers think about grade 
labeling personally, we have the responsibility 
for presenting this important subject to our 
students—who are consumers today and will 
be heads of families and household buyers 
tomorrow. Moreover, we have the responsi- 
bility of presenting it impartially. 
Unfortunately some teachers avoid the sub- 
ect of grade labeling because it is controversial. 
Some are, we hope unconsciously, guided by 
groups who are opposed to it and use exclusive- 
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ly materials provided by them and follow their 
suggested methods of presentation. On the 
other hand, some teachers present only ar- 
guments in favor of grade labeling, a practice 
which is also undesirable. 


Achieving the Impartial Approach 


Presenting grade labeling impartially is not 
easy. Whether or not we are successful de- 
pends largely upon our own approach to the 
subject. As teachers we must, of course, have 
all the pertinent facts about grade labeling. 
We must avoid accepting as facts what are 
not facts at all. Having ascertained their 
accuracy we must weigh their relative im- 
portance objectively. 

We will probably arrive at a pro or con po- 
sition then regarding grade labeling. Having 
taken a position, however, we must not con- 
fine further thinking and study to that which 
supports our position. We must be open- 
minded enough to allow new facts to modify 
or change our conclusions. 

Our own personal convictions as to grade 
labeling need not prevent our impartial pre- 
sentation of the subject, provided we use the 
procedure given above for an impartial ap- 
proach and provided we see that our students 
likewise have all the facts, including facts as 
to sources of materials, that they weigh them 
carefully and evaluate soundness regardless 
of source, and that they are free to arrive at 
their own conclusions. 


What “Adequate” Presentation Involves 


It is not the purpose of this paper to present 
the facts about grade labeling. It seems 








ry I 


pertinent, however, to point out that adequate 
presentation of grade labeling involves study of 
what it is, the situation from which demand for 
it has developed, the kinds of goods on which 
it can and cannot be used at present, and the 
extent of its use on other goods possible after 
research has provided the necessary facts. It 
involves a study of how it affects consumers, 
producers, and distributors, including its 
relation to and its effects on brands and 
advertising. 

The study of grade labeling should also in- 
clude the education necessary if consumers are 
to demand and use it and that necessary if 
producers and distributors are to understand 
it and try it out. These steps are important if 
the soundness or unsoundness of grade labeling 
is to be tested in actual use. 


Springboards, Methods for Class Work 


Problems arising from price control and 
quality depreciation, into which the subject of 
grade labeling has been injected, and postwar 
problems provide excellent springboards from 
which to take off for a study of grade labeling. 
They motivate work on the subject. 

Grade labeling may be studied as a problem 
itself or it may be studied in connection with 
different groups of commodities. Whichever 
approach is used, examination of labels may be 
a part of the presentation. Existing labels 
show up the inadequacy of the information 
presented to consumers about qualities of many 
goods. Class or group examination of goods 
purchased in local markets at different prices 
and bearing different labels, including those 
with grades when such are available, also 
demonstrates the need for grade labels. 

The inadequacy of existing information and 
the absence of grades on labels of consumers’ 
goods which can be graded point to the need 
for delving deeper than a study of existing 
labels. 


Almost all material regarding grade labeling 
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can be grouped as follows: (1) that which 
describes it in a neutral way; (2) that which 
favors it or presents the “pro side” of the 
picture; (3) that which opposes it or presents 
the “‘con side”; and (4) that which presents 
results of studies of consumers’, producers’, 
or distributors’ reaction to it—studies which 
may have been undertaken to support ar- 
guments either for or against grade labeling. 

Breaking down the subject into parts and 
presenting material under the above groupings 
provide a satisfactory approach to impartial 
study of grade labeling. This approach will 
almost always be stimulating to students- 
whether their problem is preparing a paper on 
the pros and cons of grade labeling with their 
own conclusions regarding its desirability or 
debating the question or interviewing interest- 
ed persons. 

When interested persons are brought to the 
classroom or when students interview them 
outside, care should, of course, be taken that 
both those who favor and those who oppose 
grade labeling are represented. 


Paging the Food Inspectors 


An excellent opportunity to learn firsthand 
how fruits and vegetables are graded is pro- 
vided by the processed products standard- 
ization and inspection division of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. The 150 home 
economists who are now serving throughout 
the country as USDA inspectors are often 
available for demonstrations except at the 
peak of the processing seasons. 

Anyone interested in arranging for such a 
demonstration should write to Mrs. Elinore T. 
Linderer, who is in charge of standardization 
in that division of the USDA, Washington, 
D. C., for addresses of the 35 permanent 
offices from which these inspectors may be 
secured. They have no travel budget but can 
often arrange to give the demonstrations in 
connection with other duties. 
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Home Economics Clubs in High School 


EDNA MUNDT 


Mattie Pattison of Iowa State College directed the workshop reported here, 
and Miss Mundt was chairman of its co-ordinating committee, on which 
Esther Nelson of Downers Grove, Illinois and Ann Jackson of Calgary, 
Alberta, also served. Miss Mundt is home economics supervisor in Story 
City Iowa, one of the student teaching centers of Iowa State College. 


F YOU could have seen my new superin- 
tendent’s face when I told him about the trans- 
formation of Jean and Janet! You’d need no 
further proof of one way to convince an adminis- 
trator that the home economics club merited an- 


other hour on the activity schedule! 


Susanna Barnes, a member of the club 
workshop at Iowa State College last summer, 
was testifying. 


He had heartily approved the art work on the 
annual and had commented on the assured manner 
in which the two girls had worked with other 
members of the staff. So I said, ‘““Here’s a picture 
of those girls taken at the end of their freshman 
When he said, “I can’t believe my eves! 
I knew my cause was won. 


year.” 
What happened?” 

When we first organized the home economics 
club I wondered how Jean and Janet would ever 
fit into the group and how we could change their 
lifeless expressions and mannerisms. Then some- 
one reminded Sue, one of the club council members, 
of the clever pockets the two girls had designed for 
their aprons and she asked them to serve on the 
committee which would design the cover for the 
historian’s book. The recognition they got for 
that cover design and for the posters they made 
later to announce club meetings proved to be the 
turning point in their lives. An extra-class activ- 
ity had given them something to do for which they 


could receive approval! 
Its Function in the Curriculum 

High school teachers from several states 
attended that workshop. Some were not sure 
that the time and energy which teacher and 
pupils spend on club work are justified. Some 
were trying to decide whether to encourage the 


organization of a club in their schools. Some 
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who had never had a club wondered how to 
convince administrators of the club’s value. 
Others wanted help in making clubs more effec- 
tive. The basic question, however, was: 
What is the place of the club program in the 
home economics curriculum? 

The workshop members considered first 
the functions of clubs possible in any curric- 
Then they deter- 
mined characteristics of a good home economics 


ulum of the high school. 


club and made suggestions to guide club ad- 
visers. 
Aide to Democracy 


Club members learn how to make decisions 
after considering all points of view. When 
pupils feel that the club is theirs and that 
decisions must be made by club members, 
situations requiring choices develop at almost 
every meeting of the group and of committees. 

The role of the adviser is to teach club 
members ow to make decisions, not what 


the decisions should be. Every member 
should be encouraged to help formulate 
policies. This means that time must be 


taken to consider the ideas of each member 
before decisions are made. Simply voting to 
determine the majority opinion is not enough. 

Club work teaches respect for competence in 
positions of responsibility but at the same lime 
provides opportunities for growth of all mem- 
bers. Here the adviser’s role is to help 
pupils to determine the requirements of the 
positions which they create and to formulate 
criteria for selecting members for them. 

She can help them to see that in club work, 
as in family life, the development of the in- 
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dividual is vital; yet the welfare of the group 
must be considered in making decisions. 

Club activities can teach members to work and 
play with all age groups. In any given class 
the girls may differ in interests and abilities, 
but they are of about the same age. In a 
club project, however, they can work with 
those of other age levels. 

Seniors learn that freshmen are likely to 
make their best contribution to a tea in some 
activity such as assembling dishes or waiting 
on the guests. They discover that the more 
mature students have acquired the ability to 
act as hostesses, that another group may 
have developed skills in food preparation, 
or that some girl who needs recognition has a 
knack for centerpiece arrangements. 

These activities increase the pupil’s under- 
standing of people and ability to be a con- 
tributing member of her own family. 

If the adviser believes that appreciation of 
different age groups is important, she will 
create opportunities for working with peer 
groups of both sexes, adult groups, and groups 
of varying sizes. She will also arrange sched- 
ules of both classes and clubs so that member- 
ship can be open to all ages. 

Where this is not feasible and class clubs 
are necessary, several joint projects and meet- 
ings should be held during the year. When 
the girls are setting up the year’s program she 
should guide them into planning some activity 
to include the boys and something to bring 
about work and play with adults. 

Ambitious service projects can be carried 
on with an adult sponsoring group. Through 
them the girls can learn to appreciate the con- 
tributions of adults, and in turn can achieve 
status and recognition from adults for carry- 
ing on worth-while activities. 

Homemaking club activities can also increase 
the girl’s awareness of community and national 
problems affecting home and family life and pro- 
vide opportunities to solve some of these problems. 

Although classroom teaching can develop 
some social sensitivity, it should be supple- 
mented by projects which will increase con- 
cern for the welfare of all families. Service 


F 
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projects, such as the child care centers which 
many clubs set up in the schools during the 
war, have been effective in achieving this goal. 

Girls in one such club first became aware of 
the inadequate housing in their city and the 
living problems of working mothers and their 
children when each girl took a child to its home 
located in a temporary housing area. And 
what a thrill they had from contributing to a 
project having real social worth! 


Socializing Agency 

A homemaking club provides innumerable 
opportunities to develop social abilities and t 
apply generalizations learned in class. 

Many clubs have reported sponsoring a1 
evening’s entertainment at community recrea 
tion centers. One such club was largely com- 
posed of girls whose parents disapproved of 
which dominated the 


the social dancing 


center’s activities. After much discussion in 
which all members could propose ideas, the 
group decided upon a barn dance. Smal 
groups of boys and girls worked informall) 
until several “demonstration teams” were 
ready to teach folk dancing to others. The 
party was successful; 


new ways of having fun and one approved by 


students discovered 

adults. 
Communities 

teacher’s taking class time to help students 


which might frown at a 
develop social poise would approve of club 
activities that allowed students to give parties 
supervised by the home economics teacher. 

Through group activities classroom learning 
is applied in other ways. Members greet 
and make guests feel at ease; they apply art 
principles when furnishing the club corner; 
they teach crafts to others; they select books 
for a library reading center or plan a picnic 
for incoming freshmen. 

In the classroom the teacher must often 
take the responsibility for projects. When a 
club is properly guided, the members are 
responsible to their peer group, not to the 
teacher, and thus they can see more clearly 
the consequences of responsibilities not fully 
Learning to take the responsibility 


accepted. 
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Home Economics Clubs in High School 


for one’s own actions is essential for the de- 
velopment of individuals. 


Publicity Agent 


The club can help to interpret the department 
to the home, the school, and the community. 

Every club member can be a publicity agent. 
Club projects, wisely chosen, will translate 
homemaking education goals into concrete 
terms for many people. The adviser’s re- 
sponsibility is to help members evaluate 
club programs and service projects in terms of 
club objectives so that the right interpretation 
will be made to the community. 

One Iowa club each year sponsors a nutri- 
tion week in the community. One year they 
emphasized the value of soybeans in the diet. 
Through demonstrating dishes, writing leaf- 
lets for distribution by grocers, arranging 
posters and displays in store windows, the 
club stimulated so much interest that grocers 
were swamped with orders for soybeans and 
soy flour. 

Another club was given a small amount of 
money to furnish and decorate a room for a 
recreation center. By the magic of color and 
design, some muslin, and donated furniture 
the girls transformed a drab room into a liv- 
able one which could be duplicated in homes 
in that community. Citizens of such towns 
do not question what is included in the home- 


making curriculum. They know! 


Touchstone for Classroom Teaching... 


Through clubs a teacher learns to know her 
students better and also to evaluate classroom 
teaching. 

The extra minutes she spends working with 
her girls in pupil-directed activities are in- 
valuable in broadening her understanding of 
pupils. In an out-of-class situation she may 
notice for the first time a girl who has worked 
out a good display or who shows unusual 
lettering ability on a club publicity poster, 
or one who is shy in class but who dominates a 
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committee of which she is not chairman, or a 
grade-conscious girl who overdoes for class 
but consistently fails to share club responsibil- 
ities. 

Through club work a teacher constantly 
discovers evidences of successful teaching and 
also of needs of pupils hitherto unrecognized. 

Through a homemaking club the vocational 
and avocational possibilities for home economics 
trained people can be stressed. 

Through contacts with speakers and with 
girls of other clubs, through club publications 
and field trips, and through club projects, a 
girl may discover latent interests and talents. 

One adviser told of Betty’s new interest in 
being a homemaking teacher after she had 
attended a regional club conference. 

Unifying Medium 

The club provides a medium for unifying the 
home economics department. 

When there are two or more teachers of 
homemaking in a school, it is especially neces- 
sary that there be a medium for uniting the 
efforts of the many classes to achieve common 
goals. Club activities, a tea for the girls’ 
mothers, for example, help girls who elect 
but one year of homemaking to maintain their 
interest in the field. 

Members of such an organization as the Future 
Homemakers of America achieve a feeling of 
belonging to a worth-while group. 

Feeling a part of the nationwide organiza- 
tion which is sponsored by the AHEA and the 
U. S. Office of Education and having the satis- 
faction of sharing in a measure the achieve- 
ments of the large group of home economists 
are first steps in developing a professional 
spirit and a permanent interest in the field 
of home economics. 

For the foregoing reasons, the members of 
the workshop concluded that home economics 
teachers find club guidance a stimulating ex- 
activity but 


perience not an extra-class 


rather an integrating force in the curriculum. 








The AHEA Saga 





KETURAH E. BALDWIN 


Miss Baldwin’s many years of service to the AHEA as its business 


manager make her an ideal historian for the organization. 
presents some of the early pioneers in the field. 


Here she 
In our next issue she 


will chronicle some of the events preceding the Lake Placid Conference. 


N the beginning—but where shall we 
begin the home economics saga? Shall it be 
with Eve in the give and take of harmonious 
family life under the apple tree, or shall we 
pass over legend and ancient history and start 
with records nearer to our own times? 


Home Management in Socrates’ Day 


One bit of the ancient, Xenophon’s 
Oeconomicus, we are loath to ignore, since it 
contains the very essence of our name. In 
this classic written four centuries before Christ, 
Socrates discusses home and farm management 
and relates the experiences of Ischomachus 
and his young wife in establishing their 
household: 


I am paying into the common stock all that I 
have, and you have put in all that you brought with 
you. And we are not to reckon up which of us 
has actually contributed the greater amount, but 
we should know of a surety that the one who proves 
the better partner makes the more valuable con- 
tribution... . 

Your duty will be to remain indoors and send 
out those servants whose work is outside, and 
superintend those who are to work indoors, and 
to receive the incomings, and distribute so much 
of them as must be spent, and watch over so much 
as is to be kept in store, and take care that the sum 
laid by for a year be not spent ina month. And 
when wool is brought to you, you must see that 
cloaks are made for those that want them. You 
must see too that the dry corn is in good condition 
for making food .... 

Let us choose the place that each portion should 
occupy .... How good it is to keep one’s stock 
of utensils in order, and how easy to find a suitable 
place in a house to put each set in... . How 
beautiful it is to see cloaks of all sorts and condi- 


tions kept separate, or blankets, or brazen vessels, 
or table furniture! . . . 

In appointing the housekeeper, we chose the 
woman whom on consideration we judged to be the 
most temperate ... and who seemed to have the 
best memory, to be most careful not to offend us 
by neglecting her-duties .. .. We also taught her 
to be loyal to us by making her a partner in all our 
joys and calling on her to share our troubles. 
Moreover, we trained her to be eager for the im 
provement of our estate, by making her familiar 
with it and by allowing her to share in our success 


As Benjamin R. Andrews points out in a 
leaflet entitled ‘““The First Home Economist,”’ 
one of a 1913 series of publications of the Ellen 
H. Richards memorial home economics fund, 
one finds here many ideas which we would 
consider quite modern. 


Count Rumford, Home Economist 


Present-day home economists may be sur- 
prised to find that our official records again 
credit a “first” to a man in proposing that the 
home economics movement in the United 
States be dated from the activities of Ben- 
jamin Thompson (Count Rumford), born in 
Massachusetts in 1753. He experimented in 
various scientific fields, especially physics, and 
turned his attention to problems of the house- 
hold. 

Again we quote—this time from ‘An Early 
American Home Economist,” another of the 
1913 leaflets, in which Dr. Andrews says: 


... he thought it not beneath scientific dignity to 
turn a genius for experiment and research to such 


questions as the efficiency of kitchen ranges . . . the 
invention of improved cooking utensils... the 
preparation of food . . . the design of fireplaces and 
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The AHEA Saga 


... the heating and lighting of dwelling houses . . . . 

[He] appreciated the importance of a scientific 
study of the household, and himself devoted labori- 
ous days to such investigations. We may all well 
recognize his first place in home science, as did 
Ellen H. Richards when she used the title... 
“Rumford Leaflets” for her bulletins for the pop- 
ular teaching of household science. 


Nineteenth Century Pioneers 


At the dawn of the nineteenth century, 
however, a woman steps into the home 
economics scene. Catherine E. Beecher (1800- 
1878), a pioneer in education for women, in 
1822 established a private school for girls in 
Hartford, Connecticut, and a later one in 
Cincinnati. In her work with schools she 
saw the need for teaching “domestic economy.” 
Her Treatise on Domestic Economy (1841) and 
her Domestic Receipt Book (1842) set up a form 
for teaching this subject in schools. 

Dr. Andrews, commenting in another leaflet 
on these books and on the work of Miss 
Beecher, says: 


The first [book] is a broad discussion of household 
problems; the second, a book of practical proce- 
dures. Both books went through edition after 
edition forforty years... .The first chapters of the 
Treatise deal with the responsibilities of the Ameri- 
can woman and her social and national opportunity 
through school and home. There follows the 
argument justifying domestic economy as a subject 
of study, which still rings true and carries 
conviction to the reader, and then the successive 
chapters on various aspects of the household... . 

Sound, well considered, practical, the discussions 
present household management as a calling at once 
dignified and worthy of the best that women can 
give.... 

Miss Beecher’s plan of a practice house, in which 
the students might live with the domestic economy 
teacher and learn housekeeping by practice, is 
now finally being realized in our higher schools of 
home economics.... Her books were the be- 
ginning of domestic education. 


Space denies us the privilege of filling in the 
first half of the nineteenth century with a 
detailed record of Brillat-Savarin, who in 1825 
wrote The Physiology of Taste, referred to 
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later as one of the classics of home economics; 
Caleb Ticknor, who wrote The Philosophy of 
Living in 1836; and others who unwittingly 
belonged to the home economics clan. 

Isabel Bevier in her book Home Economics 
in Education points out that just over the 
half way mark of this century, Edward L. 
Youmans, a chemist and later founder of the 
Popular Science Monthly, 


did a real service to home economics by his book on 
Household Science (1857) in which he presented 
a scientific study of food, air, heat, and light from 
the standpoint of the home worker. It is difficult 
to find at the present time a clearer. . . statement 
of the meaning and content of the term “household 
science” than the one given in the preface of his 
book: “‘Household science has to do with the 
agents, the materials, and the phenomena of the 
household.”” Dr. Youmans was also an untiring 
advocate of specialized education in home econom- 


Ics. 


The torch then was carried forward by 
women. Mrs. Mary Hemenway in 1863 
persuaded Headmaster Swan of the Winthrop 
School in Boston to have cooking and sewing 
taught to girls in his school. Although sewing 
had been taught in the Boston schools as early 
as 1798, it was not until 1872 that a legislative 
act legalized sewing and other industrial 
education in the public schools of the state. 
Mrs. Hemenway started a school kitchen 
venture (1885) and financed both it and the 
Winthrop program until the school authorities 
took them over. (Pictures dated 1885 show 
boys in cooking classes in Boston.) 

The New York Cooking School had its 
beginning in 1874 in connection with the free 
Training School for Women, with Juliet 
Corson as superintendent of the department. 

Maria Parloa gave her first public lecture 
on cooking in New London, Connecticut, in 
1876 and opened a school in Boston the 
next year. In 1879 she gave lectures in a 
cooking school started by the Woman’s 
Educational Association in Boston—it later 
became the Boston Cooking School—and in 
that same year conducted a school in connec- 
tion with the Chautauqua Literary and 
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Scientific Circle and the National Sunday 
School Assembly held at Chautauqua, New 
York. 

Mrs. Sara Tyson Rorer entered the school 
of cooking opened by the New Century Club 
in Philadelphia in 1878. She taught there 
two years and then started an independent 
school which she named the Philadelphia 
School. 

In 1885 cooking, housekeeping, and launder- 
ing were offered to girls in one Boston school, 
and the next two years saw cooking introduced 
in several other schools in the city, chiefly 
through the school kitchen. 

Mrs. Mary J. Lincoln, principal of the 
Boston Cooking School, wrote the first school 
textbook of cookery in 1887. 

The year 1887 also saw the start of the 
Boston Normal School of Cookery, the first 
for training teachers for the new subject- 
later transferred to the State Normal School 
at Framingham, Massachusetts. 

“Domestic science” was introduced into the 
New York City public schools in 1888. 
During the period 1880-1890 this subject was 
quite generally introduced into the public 
schools of the United States. 

Meanwhile (1871-1874) work had been 
started at the college level in the Illinois 
Industrial University, now the University of 
Illinois, with Lou C. Allen as instructor in 
domestic science; in Iowa State College, with 
Mrs. Mary B. Welsh in charge of a depart- 
ment of cookery and household arts; and in 
Kansas Agricultural College, with sewing 
taught by Mrs. Cheseldine, and later an 


The Farmer in an 
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expanded program developed by Mrs. Nellie 
Kedzie Jones. 

Mrs. Ellen H. Richards established the first 
school lunch in this country in Boston in 
1894. 

A 1908 report states that by that date home 
economics courses had been established in 
seven universities and in all but three of the 
agricultural colleges. 

“What we have been, makes us what we 
are.” This oft-repeated statement from one 
of India’s epics has deep meaning for home 
economics and for the AHEA. 


Epitor’s NoTE: So many letters have come 
to AHEA headquarters asking about the 
history of home economics in the USA and 
about events in the AHEA’s development 
that we shall present in serial form a sort of 
informal record of past events. 

It is not a history to end all home economics 
histories. Especially in the first two “chap- 
ters” the author has not had access to primary 
sources and has selected only a few high spots 
from the following secondary sources: The 
Home Economics Movement (1906) by Isabel 
Bevier and Susannah Usher; Home Economics 
in Education (1924) by Isabel Bevier; Euthenics 
(1929) by Ellen H. Richards; and The Lif 
of Ellen H. Richards (1918) by Caroline L. 
Hunt. 

Primary sources used for chapters on the 
AHEA are the Lake Placid Conference Pro- 
ceedings, 1899 to 1908, the JoURNAL 01 
Home Economics, and the Bulletins of the 
American Home Economics Association. 


Expanding Economy 
g ' 


Farm people have a major stake in all policies affecting non-agricultural 


production and employment. 
an expanding economy. 


The prerequisite to high agricultural income is 
The fact that our employable population has been 


working regularly . . . has been the prime factor during the past five years in 
building up a mainly profitable demand for the products of the farmer. . . . 

In addition, when non-agricultural employment is expanding the economy can 
absorb the excess labor supply which, if held on the farm, depresses farm income 
per worker.—‘“‘Agriculture in an Expanding Economy,” Statement by the Re- 
search Committee of the Committee for Economic Development. 
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Home Economics Education in Colombia 


MARIE WHITE 


Before Miss White became southern regional agent in home economics edu- 
cation in the U. S. Office of Education she had taught in North Carolina 
and Tennessee, had served as food specialist in the South Carolina Ex 
tension Service and as state home economics supervisor in Tennessee, and 
had supervised homemaking education under the Tennessee Valley Authority. 


NCREASING interest in the possibili- 
ties of including home economics in the curric- 
ula of the schools in Colombia, South America, 
brought Ana Restrepo y del Corral, the direc- 
tor of feminine education of the Ministry of 
Education, to the United States in the spring 
of 1944 to observe what is being done in that 
field of education in the public schools here. 
Her itinerary was planned jointly by the Office 
of Inter-American Affairs and the U. S. Office 
of Education. 

In the following school year, through the 
Office of Inter-American Affairs, Miss Restrepo 
requested consultant services in home econom- 
ics education from the U.S. Office of Education. 
Asa result, Carmelina Capo, the home econom- 
ics teacher trainer at the University of Puerto 
Rico, and I, as southern regional agent in home 
economics education, spent three months in 
Colombia, visiting schools and working with 
Miss Restrepo and other school persons devel- 
oping plans for a program in home living and 
homemaking education for the primary, sec- 


ondary, and vocational schools. 


The Schools of the Country 

While in Colombia we visited schools in nine 
out of the fourteen states (departments) of the 
republic; we also visited homes of various types 
as well as markets, shops, stores, and churches. 

The language of Colombia is Spanish, but 
many of the educated people also speak French 
fluently and have some knowledge of English. 
For the last few years English has been a re- 
quired subject in the secondary schools of the 
country. 

The public schools of Colombia are at present 


primarily for ‘‘the people”; children of families 
of any means are sent to private schools, nearly 
all of which are financed and administered by 
the Catholic church or by Catholic orders. 

The educational program in Colombia is a 
centralized one. Study guides or syllabi are 
prepared and distributed by the National 
Ministry of Education and used by private as 
well as public schools. Separate schools for 
boys and for girls are the rule. 

The primary school program is four to five 
years in length and probably will soon be five 
years for all. The secondary school program is 
six years in length, though at the completion of 
the fourth year pupils may receive a diploma 
(bachillerato elemental) which makes them 
eligible to enter the School for Social Work or 
the School for Nursing or the Commercial 
School. 
ceive a diploma (bachillerato universitaro) 
which admits them to the Superior Normal and 
The complementary school, 


Pupils completing the sixth year re- 


the University. 
which in reality is vocational, is two, three, or 
four years in length. The organization of this 
type of school a few years ago was a definite 
effort to make a practical educational program 
available to ‘‘the people.” 

Each girl in a vocational school will take the 
homemaking course as well as the occupational 
course. Most girls on completing the course 
marry and carry the dual responsibility of 
homemaking and wage earning. 

We found that in many of these comple- 
mentary schools standards and quality of work 
and work habits being developed were good. 
Some schools have made provision for a small 
shop in or near the school where articles made 
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by the pupils can be sold. As yet little has 
been done to follow up the graduates to see 
how effective the training has been. 

In one of the new national schools—which 
serves as a demonstration of what a good 
complementary or vocational school can be— 
a social worker is a full-time member of the 
faculty. She visits the homes of the pupils, 
works with the families and with the girls on 
problems which affect their work in school, 
and follows up some of the girls as they 
graduate from this school. 

There are three types of normals: those pre- 
paring teachers for the rural primary schools, 
those for the urban primary schools, and those 
for the secondary schools. 

A National Women’s University was created 
last December by a decree of the Minister of 
Education, and the Senate voted a substantial 
sum to finance the project already being de- 
veloped in the residential section of San Diego 
in Bogota. The college will open next summer 
and one of the curricula will prepare teachers 
of homemaking education for the normals and 
for the secondary and vocational schools. 

Demand for dietitians, social workers, and 
nurses has increased and therefore demand for 
centers to train women for these vocations. 
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Education for Girls 


Miss Restrepo now has the following educa- 
tional program planned for the girls of Colom- 
bia: “home living education” in each year of 
the primary program; homemaking education 
in each year of the secondary program and in 
each year of the complementary or vocational 
program; a social economics (home economics) 
program in the normal schools; and a teacher- 
training program in wage-earning occupations 
for girls. 

The major problem in getting these programs 
under way is getting an adequate supply of 
well-prepared teachers. 

Both school administrators and teachers 
have shown a lively interest in the develop- 
ment of the home living and homemaking edu- 
cation programs, and there is every reason to 
believe that these programs will soon get under 
way. 

Tentative plans have been made for a few 
outstanding normal school teachers who speak 
English to come to the United States to study 
home economics. Without a doubt there will 
also be opportunities for home economics 
teachers here to go to Colombia to teach, pro- 
vided they can understand and speak Spanish. 


Ta rget: Housin 'g 
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Wyatt’s plan to get 2,700,000 homes started in the next 27 months. . . was cake 
made in one piece and each part was essential to arrival at stated goals on time out 
...It is hard to see what prompted the [House] committee members to drop | Ifa 
the $600,000,000 premium payments provision by which building stuff—the | mak 
very first essential, now bottlenecked—is to be brought into the market. Con- | subt 
ceivably it was thought that aid to be offered to some producers for producing 
more than the usual amount of conventional materials and for making the T) 
newer ones... . might upset the present competitive position of the producers. sligh 
That this would happen is highly doubtful... . 

The premium payments are required to make the rest of the program work, | outer 
with its priorities to channel the material into moderate-priced home building, white 
preference to veterans, encouragement to the recruiting of additional labor, and the 

The House committee also dropped the proposed ceiling on » flour 
This is a pretty tall ceiling, which would affect chiefly the mins 
of hi; 
flour. 





control of prices. 
existing homes. 

speculators, .. . [for it lets] whatever price a house is sold for at this time be 
the price for the duration of the emergency.—Editorial in the New York Herald 
Tribune for February 26, 1946. Wh 
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Our New Bread Prospects 


EMILY C. DAVIS 

Information Division 

U.S. Bureau of Human Nutrition 
and Home Economics 


Those of you who have tasted the new bread 
made from 80 per cent extraction flour know 
that dark rumors of a dark bread for America 
were groundless. You also know that the 
loaf is by no means heavy. 

It is just a little smaller in volume, a little 
more creamy in color, than the ordinary white 
loaf. The familiar flavor of white bread re- 
mains, too. 

No bran is visible, and nutritionists see no 
reason why the new bread should have any 
digestive effects different from those of white 
bread to which we have been accustomed. 


BHNHE Tests 


Favorite recipes for home baking of breads 
and cakes need only minor changes —if any 
—to fit the 80 per cent extraction flour. 
The Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economics has tested some samples of the 
new flour in regular biscuit, muffin, and plain 
cake recipes, and further tests are being carried 
out at the laboratories in Beltsville, Maryland. 
If a batter or dough seems soft, the home- 
maker can add a very little flour or she can 
subtract a very little liquid when making the 
next batch. 

The new turn in America’s bread history is a 
slight step forward nutritionally. We shall 
be getting a little more of the wheat berry’s 
outer layer than was contained in our plain 
white flour, which represented 72 per cent of 
the cleaned wheat. As a result, the new 
flour as milled is richer in iron and B vita- 
mins—especially thiamine— and offers protein 
of higher nutritional value than plain white 
flour contained. 

Whole wheat flour, by comparison, repre- 
sents 100 per cent of the wheat kernel. Whole 
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wheat, of course, can continue to be milled, 
since the Federal requirement that went into 
effect March 1 states that no less than 80 per 
cent of the wheat must be extracted. 

Enrichment must be taken into account in 
evaluating our new daily bread. An 80 per 
cent extraction flour as milled from wheat is 
lower in iron and B vitamins than is enriched 
white flour. But War Food Order No. 1, 
requiring enrichment of commercial white 
bread and rolls, is still in effect, and bread made 
from the new flour will be enriched at least to 
the level required by that order. 

Eighteen states and Puerto Rico and 
Hawaii have passed legislation requiring en- 
richment of all white flour sold within their 
borders. Elsewhere, enrichment of flour sold 
for home baking is voluntary; but many 
millers will undoubtedly continue to enrich 
flour sold in the retail trade. About one- 
fourth of the flour sold for home baking has 
not been enriched. So, for families buying 
new flour the new 80 per cent extraction 
offers a product higher in nutritive value— 
markedly higher in thiamine and iron. 


Saving 25 Million Bushels 


By using 80 per cent extraction flour and by 
limiting use of flour to essential needs, the 
United States will save 25 million bushels of 
wheat by June 30, and, because of that saving, 
will be better able to meet its obligations for 
relief feeding. 

Far from pioneering in extracting a high 
percentage of human food from wheat, the 
United States is merely getting into step with 
most of the world. Countries of Europe and 
Russia extract 85 to 96 per cent of the wheat 
berry for flour. 

We shall be eating bread made from 80 per 
cent extraction flour for what President 
Truman calls “the duration of the emergency.” 

And lest we forget. . . . 

More people in the world are hungry and 
starving now than were in similar plight at 
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any time during the war. In France and Italy, 
where two-thirds of the diet is bread, a day’s 
ration is about half a loaf. And worse is in 
store, for Europe is reported to be using its 
food at a rate which it cannot maintain until 
harvest. 


Summer Workshops 
for College Teachers 


BEULAH I. COON 
U. S. Office of Education 


The institutes, workshops, and conferences 
reported by the chairmen of home economics 
departments as planned for college teachers this 
summer (1946) offer help in some phases of 
home economics subject matter and with some 
educational and administrative problems. 


In Child Development, Family Relations 


The field of child development and family 
relations will be emphasized in workshops in 
eight institutions: Staff members of the Utah 
State Agricultural College are offering a work- 
shop June 10 to 28 (7 to 9 credits); Oregon 
State College has a seminar led by F. Alexander 
Magoun June 18 to July 26 (3 credits); a child 
development institute is being held at the 
University of Wisconsin July 29 to August 2; 
Kansas State College offers a workshop on 
family life, considering particularly postwar 
problems of American families, July 1 to 15 
(2 credits); Iowa State College offers opportu- 
nity for concentrated group study of problems 
in teaching family relations July 5 to 24 under 
Mattie Pattison and Evalyn Duvall (3 credits) ; 
the University of Tennessee has Mrs. Duvall 
for two short courses June 10 to 28 on family 
relationships and problems of present-day 
family life (13 quarter hours credit each); 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute offers a 3 
quarter hour intensive short course for nursery 
school directors June 10 to 24 under Ruth 
Morley; at Rhode Island State College Amy 
Holway conducts a workshop on family re- 
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lations and child development July 1 to 12 
(2 credits). 


In Housing, Home Furnishing, Equipment 


Housing is to be considered in a number o! 
colleges. Two brief courses (2 credit hour 
each) are available at Teachers College, Colum 
bia University: one directed by Leon Hender 
son July 8 to 26 on housing and education an 
one by Paulina Nickell July 29 to August 16 
on housing as related to family needs. Drexel 
Institute has a seminar on functional housing 
July 8 to 22 with Mrs. Dorothy S. Montgomery 
as director (2 credits). Virginia Polytechni: 
Institute staff members from several depart- 
ments are co-operating in offering a workshop 
for the first two weeks of either July or August 
(3 credits) on the housing situation in the stat 
and ways in which needs can be met. A full 
summer course at Louisiana State University 
focuses on housing and household management 
Oregon State College under Lois Lutz and Maud 
Wilson offers a workshop on housing and home 
management in September (3 credits), and 
University of Arkansas under Delpha Wiesen- 
danger Home Management in relation to the 
house and its equipment June 4 to 22 (3 
semesters). 

Rhode Island State College has a workshop 
directed by Clara Dodson July 16 to 26 o1 
housing and home furnishing (2 credits 
Washington State College emphasizes home 
furnishings in a workshop June 10 to 21 under 
Ruth Smith; and Syracuse University Prob 
lems in Home Furniture July 15 to 27; Nez 
York University under Mabel Bowers has a 
short course (3 credits) July 2 to 19 on methods 
and materials for teaching home furnishing 

The University of Minnesota offers a longer 
course for experienced college teachers of 
related art June 17 to 27 (6 credits). A 
workshop in advanced design at Jowa State 
College offers opportunity July 5 to 24 or July 
25 to August 12 (1 credit each) to study design 
in various craft mediums. The University 
of Tennessee has a workshop in _ handicrafts 
at Gatlinburg June 12 to 29 or June 31 to July 
19 under Harriet Gill, Elsa Ulbrecht, and 
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In Short 

Ma:ion Heard (43 to 73 hours). 
Electrical equipment can be studied under 
Florence Davis at Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute June 10 to July 1 (3 quarter hours credit). 


quarter 


In Nutrition, Food, School Lunch 


Workshops on nutrition are scheduled as 
follows: one at the University of California 
under Agnes Fay Morgan and others Juné 24 
to July 12 (2 credits); two at the University 
of Chicago—one June 24 to July 26 emphasizing 
the work of the 
elementary education and a 3-day conference 
on the world food situation by representatives 
of FAO, UNRRA, and others; one on nutrition 
and human welfare June 17 to July 24 at 
Towa State College under the direction of the 
staff and guest professors (4 credits); and one 
in food and nutrition for teachers and research 


nutrition counselor with 


workers in food industries under Hazel Murray 
at Washington State College June 10 to 21. 
One on home freezing will be conducted at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, July 29 
to August 9 under Verna Miller and at Syra- 
cuse University July 29 to August 10. 

Workshops on the school lunch are scheduled 
at four institutions: Indiana University June 3 
to 8 under Luella Williams; at Jowa State 
College July 24 to August 12 under Winning 
Pendergast and Mrs. Margaret M. Morris; 
two at Teachers College, Columbia University, 
June 19 to July 2 under Mrs. Mary deG. 
Bryan, N. H. Radell, Orpha M. Thomas, and 
Alice T. Fuller; and one at New York University 
July 2 to 19 under Inez Radell and Naomi 
Vogel. 


Rural Health 


Rural health is to be considered at Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute staff members 
from several departments and state agencies 
either the first two weeks of July or of August. 


under 


Textiles, Buymanship, Curricula 

Textile research, 
qualities under the textile and clothing staff 
will be given Washington State College June 
10 to 21; advanced textiles at Syracuse Uni- 


labeling, and wearing 
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versity July 29 to August 10; and consumer 
education at Drexel Institute July 8 to 22 under 
Amanda Ebersole and Florence Dorward (3 
credits). 

Special conferences for college teachers 
dealing with educational problems have been 
scheduled at three universities: A 5-day con- 
ference for college instructors and adminis- 
trators in home economics June 18 to 22 at 
Ohio State University is directed by Ruth 
Lehman and Dorothy Scott and centers on 
present-day issues in higher education with 
implications for curriculum and methods of 
instruction; a longer workshop at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago July 29 to August 31 under 
Mrs. Dora Lewis focuses on college curriculum, 
organization, evaluation, and administration 
(1 to 3 credits); and one at the University of 
California July 15 to August 3 is concerned 
with home economics curricula in junior 
colleges. 

Other curriculum workshops consider college 
and secondary school problems: one at Texas 
State College for Women June 3 to 21 with 
Ivol Spafford as director offers 3 credit hours; 
one at University of Illinois June 24 to July 20 
under Letitia Walsh (4 unit to 1 unit credit); 
one at Mississippi State College under Elizabeth 
Todd and Mary Ellen Weathersby June 3 to 
July 12 (3 semester hours credit); one at 
University of Maine July 1 to 18 under Florence 
Jenkins and Louise Stedman (3 to 4 credit 
hours); and one at Rhode Island State College 
July 29 to August 9 under Nellie Buckey (2 
credits). 

Others called ‘“‘Home Economics Education”’ 
are offered at Washington State College June 
10 to 21 under Ailsie Stevenson and summer 
faculty; at University of Oklahoma May 31 
to June 29 under Lila Welch; at New York 
University July 2 to 26 under Anna and Marie 
Banks and Zelpha Bates; and longer courses 
at the University of Wisconsin and Montana 
State University. 

Opportunities are available to work on other 
pertinent educational problems, such as design- 
ing and equipping home economics depart- 
ments in schools and colleges at Teachers 
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College, Columbia University, July 29 to August 
9 with Florence Blazier and a consulting 
engineer as co-directors (2 hours credit); 
a seminar in educational philosophy under 
B. H. Bode June 10 to July 18 at University 
of Tennessee (3 hours credit); evaluation in 
home economics education June 24 to July 
20 with Letitia Walsh at the University of 
Illinois (4 to 1 unit credit); supervision in 
home economics education with Elizabeth 
Todd at University of Illinois July 22 to August 
17 (1 unit credit); a conference for supervisors 
of student teaching in off-campus centers 
May 27 to 30 at University of Oklahoma 
directed by Lila Welch and Mary Warren 
and at the same institution advanced super- 
vision of teaching July 1 to 30 under Lila 
Welch (2 credits); and a visual aids institute 
June 10 to 21 under Ailsie Stevenson, Claude 
Simpson, and William Gnaedinger at Washing- 
ton State College. 

ADDENDUM—Among Cornell University of- 
ferings: a session on curriculum and one on 
research in education, July 1 to 19; conference 
of city and state supervisors, July 1 to 15. 


For Peacetime Pursutts 


LETITIA WALSH 


University of Illinois 


“Education for Peacetime Pursuits” was the 
hopeful theme for the annual meeting of the 
American Vocational Association in Buffalo, 
New York, from February 6 to 9. Home 
economists attending the convention worked 
long and earnestly upon three “peacetime” 
problems. 


Education for Reconversion 


What are you planning to do about more 
visual aids for high schools?...In what 
direction is your adult education moving? ... 
How are college curricula for teachers of home 
economics being changed? Small groups of 
two or more home economists were constantly 
discussing these and similar questions. 

At the last session Mary Lyle of Iowa State 
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College discussed trends in peacetime programs 
and forecast “increased emphasis on helping 
young people develop salable skills.” Obvi- 
ously, any such development necessilates a well- 
organized program of work experiences in home 
economics. The deep and abiding satisfaction 
to be derived from acquiring a skill was like- 
wise emphasized as a certain source of en- 
joymhent for the uncertain times ahead. 

A marked increase in programs of adult 
education was also predicted by Miss Lyle. 
Peacetime buying problems bring increased 
need for peacetime consumer education. Acute 
housing shortages open another broad field of 
service to teachers of adults. Concern for 
what is happening to youth and families should 
be reflected in adult programs. 

More family workshops in co-operation 
with teachers of industrial arts and agriculture 
were advocated for communities as one aspect 
of a greatly expanded program of family 
life education at all levels of the school system 
and in co-operation with all agencies and 
organizations concerned with family welfare. 

To prepare teachers to offer such extended 
services, Miss Lyle proposed not five years 
of college study but a first year of teaching in 
the form of an “internship under close college 
supervision.” For even small schools she 
predicted the employment of two teachers of 
home economics. For larger schools “teach- 
ers for community groups and nursery school 
teachers as well as home economics teachers” 
will be needed. Under both plans “the young 
teacher can look forward to a wider field for 
choice as to the type of teaching she will find 
satisfying.” 


Supply of Home Economics Teachers 

When proposals for these peacetime teach- 
ing programs are compared with the actual and 
potential supply of home economics teachers, 
the critical nature of the situation becomes 
apparent. So acute is the shortage of home 
economists interested in teaching that the 
home economics education research committee 
of the AVA decided to concentrate upon this 
single problem. 
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In Short 


A small group of persons interested in re- 
search in home economics education worked 
with this committee for two days before the 
convention. Clara Brown of the University 
of Minnesota is retiring as the chairman of 
this research group, and Druzilla Kent of the 
University of Tennessee is the incoming 
chairman. 

A nation-wide research study of “Factors 
Affecting the Supply of Home Economics 
Teachers” was set up by the conference group. 
Two subprojects are to be undertaken next 
year: a study of types of responsibilities 
teachers carry and teachers’ attitudes toward 
them, and a study of other factors which may 
affect selection or rejection of teaching as a 
profession. 

State departments of education will co- 
operate with research workers in developing 
the studies. A resolution was drafted to re- 
quest that another person be added to the staff 
of the Home Economics Education Service of 
the U. S. Office of Education to devote full 
time to the co-ordination of research studies. 


Leaders Needed Today 


The development of adequate leaders in 
home economics was recognized as an almost 
equally acute problem. A rough estimate was 
ventured that three leaders are needed where 
one is now available. 

Today’s challenge was succinctly stated by 
Robert Albright of Buffalo State Teachers 
College. The effect of the war upon family 
life, he pointed out, was seriously to disturb 
personal and family relations, to shift public 
attitudes toward child labor and working 
mothers, and to bring about overcrowded 
living conditions, increased juvenile delin- 
quency, and declining purchasing power of the 
family and threatened lowering of the standard 
of living. Homes of tomorrow, he declared, 
will be definitely influenced by the leadership 
furnished by home economists today. 

Together the group explored the quality 
and variety of leadership required to help 
families solve such unprecedented problems. 
Leaders who work successfully with others 
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toward goals co-operatively arrived at were 
considered most appropriate to a democracy, 
as well as to today’s problems. To discover 
and develop such leaders calls for adjustments 
in high school guidance and teaching and in 
pre-service and in-service teacher training. 
Intelligent volunteer “follower-ship” as well 
as financial and legislative support are essen- 
tial to constructive social action on families’ 
problems. For such activities, too, leaders 
in home economics must be educated. 


Wagner-Murray-Dingell 
Social Security Bill 


JEAN PENNOCK, Chairman 


Subcommittee on Health and Medical Care 
AHEA’s Division of Family Economics 


From the cloud of conflicting opinion and 
prejudice which has obscured much of the dis- 
cussion centering around the Wagner-Murray- 
Dingell bill (S1606), introduced November 19, 
1945, one fact is discernible upon which all 
seem agreed: that the costs of medical care cannot 
be anticipated for individuals and that there is a 
need for applying insurance principles to these 
costs. 

The controversy centers not about this prin- 
ciple but rather about the method of putting it 
into effect. On the one side is a group shout- 
ing that voluniary medical care insurance can 
solve all problems; and on the other side is 
another group declaring that the provision of 
such service is possible only through universal 
coverage and the establishment of a central 
pooled insurance fund in the federal social 
security system. 


Provisions of the Bill 


The Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill presents 
the solution to this problem proposed by mem- 
bers of the latter group. It would establish a 
national health program including community- 
wide health services which would provide 
through grants-in-aid to states for (1) public 
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health programs (the existing programs for 
control of venereal disease and tuberculosis 
would not be changed), (2) maternal and child 
health services (including those for crippled 
children), and (3) medical care for needy 
persons. 

The federal government would pay between 
50 and 75 per cent of what the state would 
spend for these programs, with the states hav- 
ing the lowest per capita incomes getting the 
maximum federal aid. 

The federal administrative agencies for these 
programs would be (1) the U. S. Public Health 
Service for the public health program, (2) the 
U. S. Children’s Bureau for the maternal and 
child health program, and (3) the Social Se- 
curity Board for the program for medical care 
for needy persons. 

Provision is also made in the bill for prepaid 
personal health service benefits. Benefits 
would include all needed services—preventive, 
diagnostic, and curative—to be furnished by a 
general practitioner of the individual’s choice, 
specialist’s services, laboratory services, and 
necessary hospital care up to sixty days a year 
for each member of the family or 120 days if 
funds permit. 

Dental and home nursing services are also 
provided, but these might be limited in scope 
at the outset if personnel were insufficient. A 
separate account known as the “Personal 
Health Services Account” would be created, 
with authority to appropriate to this account 
the amounts needed to finance the benefits of 
the Personal Health Service program. 

From this appropriation the Secretary of the 
Treasury would be authorized to credit to the 
account amounts equivalent to 3 per cent of 
wages (as defined) paid to “covered employ- 
ees,” that is, to all employees in industry and 
commerce (except railroad workers), agricul- 
tural and domestic workers, and employees of 
nonprofit institutions, and all self-employed 
persons. Presumably it is intended that this 
3 per cent would be the cost of the program to 
the beneficiary. 

Benefits would be administered through the 
U. S. Public Health Service with decentralized 
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administration by local areas and by utilizing 
state and local agencies for administration if thi 
State agrees. 

A national advisory council, with profes 
sional and public representatives, would be 
established to advise the Surgeon General o1 
questions of general policy and administratio! 
and also local and regional advisory committees 
High-quality care and advancement of medica 
knowledge and the prevention of disease woul 
be assured through grants for research and for 
the education and training of medical and 
health personnel. 


Hearings: A Public Forum 


The Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill is probab}, 
the most comprehensive proposal yet made fo: 
improving the health of the nation. It does 
not include hospital construction or other so 
cial measures which are already covered ir 
other legislation now pending in Congress. 

In some respects these hearings will serve as 
a public forum for discussing the pros and cons 
of compulsory insurance. Since the Wagner 
Murray-Dingell bill tackles the total problem 
of comprehensive health services on the prem 
ise that only through the integration of pre- 
ventive, diagnostic, and curative services cal 
we secure an effective health program, it de 
serves the careful study of every citizen. 

How well are you informed on this subject: 
A few valuable sources of information are: 

1. Medical Care for Everybody? By Maxm: 
Sweezy. American Association of Universit) 
Women, 1634 I St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C 
Feb. 1945, 15 cents. 

2. Health for the Nation: American Plan for Medica 
Care and Health Insurance. By MicnaeLt M 
Davis. Survey Graphic 33, No. 12 (Dec. 1944 
pp. 491-493+-. 

3. Better Health for Rural America. By INTERBUREA\ 
COMMITTEE ON Post-WaAR ProGrams. U.S. Dept 
of Agriculture, Misc. Publ. 573, Oct. 1945. 

4. What Farm Families Spend for Medical Care. By; 
BurREAU OF HuMAN NUTRITION AND Home Eco- 
nomics. U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, Misc. Pub! 
561, Apr. 1945. 

[Single copies of the two USDA publications ma) 

be obtained free by writing to the Department’s 
Office of Information, Washington 25, D. C.] 
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[t's a Good Idea! ... 





What device or project have you found suc- 
cessful in teaching? Write us about it so 
that we can pass it on to others through this 
Don’t be about re- 


department. bashful 


porting it! If it effective with your 
class it will probably be equally effective with 
groups, though it might have to be 


needs. 


Was 


other 
modified to meet somewhat different 

We may have to condense your report, by 
the way, or use only one part of it, especially 
if some other contribution, already in press, 
presents a similar idea.—THeE EbpITor. 


To Understand Children Better 


Teacher: ELEANOR JERNER, Shakopee (Min- 
nesota) High School 
‘I wish I had some help during handicraft 
periods,” said the teacher. 
(nd the ninth grade girls, to whom the remark 


second grade 
was repeated, promptly volunteered to give 
both her and other elementary school teachers 
that help as part of their child study work. 
the with the 


teachers and found out their needs. Then the 


Committees of girls met 


girls worked singly and in groups, helping with 
handwork, parties, trips, programs, lunchroom 
problems, planning and directing noon hour 
ictivities during the winter, supervising weight 
ind height charts, making bulletin boards 
ind displays for them. 

Whenever a project was being considered, 
the girls made tentative plans and then dis- 
with and with the grade 


them me 


After the project was finished, the 


cussed 
teacher. 
girls evaluated their work, and most of them 
“do some more now that we 
The projects 


were eager to 
understand children 
were especially valuable for girls who had no 


better.”’ 


younger brothers or sisters. 


When Our Books Burned 


Teacher: EL1zABETH JONES, Mississippi Delta 
Teachers College 
When the Cleveland High School burned 
and with it all of the school’s books, I had to 
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teach the three-week unit on family relations 
to the first year homemaking class without the 
aid of textbooks. The students enjoyed the 
unit so much, however, that others may want 
to try a similar experiment. 

Each girl chose a picture of a house that 
seemed to her to stand for everything a home 
should be and also a picture of a family for 
that home. Then the girls collected current 
material on family relations from magazines, 
pamphlets, and newspapers. They reported 
on the stories in the Ladies’ Home Journal 
on “How America Lives,” which stressed 
different phases of family life. 

Each day some girl was responsible for post- 
ing on the bulletin board material related to 
the subject to be discussed that day. The 
originality revealed was surprising. 

A debate during one class hour on “Re- 
solved, That it is better for a child to have 
young parents than old” created much interest 
in parent-child relations. 

An interesting chart was made of chores 
those to be carried on by individuals and those 
to be shared by the family. Class discussion 
of the question ‘‘When should a child be paid 
for a job done at home?” led the class to a 
study of the family council and budget. 

They divided into family groups to plan 
recreation projects. 


and carry out family 


“The Family in the Kitchen” proved most 
popular. Making popcorn balls, cookies, and 
ice cream, they decided, would furnish fun for 
all—even Dad! Active and quiet games and 
family singing were not left out, and all re- 


solved to repeat these experiences at home. 
Good Manners Laboratory 


Teacher: L. FERN Hawks, Eldon, Missouri 
Courtesies and good table manners were 


being ignored in our school lunchroom. 
Therefore, a group of home economics girls 


organized a hostess training course. They 
consulted with representatives of clubs and 
other student groups to determine what were 
lunchroom behavior. 


desirable standards of 
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Now a hostess presides at each table during 
the lunch period. It is her responsibility to 
be an example for others at her table and to 
maintain an orderly, pleasant atmosphere. 

A handbook on “Hostess Training” was 
worked out by the girls and is available in 
mimeographed form for anyone interested. 
Announcements in classes, special talks in 
assembly, and posters publicized the program. 

In recognition of their services, the hostesses 
are honor guests in assembly, wear a badge 
denoting their office, and are awarded a chev- 
ron if they have served successfully for a 
specified time. The program is meeting with 
success. 


Lesson by Television 


Teacher: MARY WorRMAN Pitt, The Gilbert 

School, Winsted, Connecticut 

I’ve had wonderful luck in teaching our 
boys and girls certain complicated baking 
lessons, which formerly had resulted in too 
wide a variety of products, by pretending 
I’ma television cooking teacher. If the period 
is short, the class talks over the recipe the day 
before, then sifts and measures the dry in- 
gredients. On the day of the lesson, they 
efficiently set out the previously planned list 
of equipment, finish getting supplies, and 
grease the baking tins before the “‘broadcast.”’ 

When everyone is ready and quiet, I in- 
troduce myself by some silly name and pro- 
ceed to give directions for mixing the product, 
using the same ingredients and equipment as 
the class. They find this television idea 
amusing. 

When a tricky bit of procedure comes up, 
the pupils gather around my table while I 
show them how to do it. The result is that 
in 45 minutes my class of beginners can mix, 
bake, and judge their uniform products— 
muffins or biscuits—and still have time to 
clean up with little confusion. Each student 
then tries the recipe at home as soon as possible 
and reports upon results. 
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Problem in Tension 


Teacher: RuTtH MeEyeER, Humboldt (Iowa) 

High School 

The girls had watched the sewing machine 
demonstrations and had been using the ma- 
chines in making garments, but they lacked 
confidence in their own ability to make simple 
tension and stitch adjustments. 

Finally in desperation I removed needles 
and presser feet and changed tensions and 
stitch regulators on all the machines. The 
amazed looks on the girls’ faces as they opened 
the machines were truly funny. 

“Tt’s your problem to get them in running 
order again,” I told them. They worked 
eagerly, with occasional help from a neighbor 
or a book, and soon all the machines were 
sewing beautifully. No longer do we hear the 
wail, “I don’t know what’s wrong, but this 
machine doesn’t work right.” They know 
what’s wrong, and they make the adjustment 


needed. 
Thank You, Miss Guzman 


Teacher: Maria MAGDALENA GuzMAN, Sa- 
linas (California) High School 

A few years ago Miss Guzman taught a 
class in home economics to boys and girls to- 
gether—her first experiment in teaching ‘‘La- 
tin men” to be homemakers. The unit on 
laundering especially she approached with 
some misgivings. Since then, the boys of that 
class have graduated. Some are in homes of 
their own, others in uniform. Imagine her 
surprise recently when she read in the local 
(Spanish) newspaper: 

“The soldier Rubén Lasalle from Salinas 
is grateful to his teacher of vocational home 
economics education, Miss Maria Magdalena 
Guzman. He says that in her class they were 
taught how to wash, iron, and mend clothes, 
how to cook and to dress appropriately, etc. 
All this was pure practice, but here in the Army 
everything done isa part of our record. There- 
fore, thank you very much, Miss Guzman. 
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Letters from Our Readers... 





In Defense of Abstracters 


I disagree with Dr. Gleitz’ comment on 
“Released Time” in the February JouRNAL, 
page 103. JouRNAL abstracts, she declared, 
should be selected to give all sides of a ques- 
tion. 

There may be nothing at all currently that 
covers more than one side. Even when there 
is material on both (or more) sides, space may 
not permit giving all of it, and often (not 
always) it may be more important to present 
an abstract of an article that would not at all 
represent a “home economics” view. Many 
things other than balance of points of view 
enter the picture—priorities going to articles 
from publications not often seen by most home 
economists, views quite different from those of 
most home economists, etc. 

It does not seem valid to assume that the 
articles abstracted are endorsed by or rep- 
the views of the abstracter or the 
Where would this lead in eco- 
Van Horn, State 


resent 
JOURNAL. 
nomics? 


EDNA Oregon 


College. 


We Need New Blood 


I hope that through the symposium on 
household equipment [published in the March 
JouRNAL] we may be able to interest more 
home economists in working in that field. 
It has seemed to me that home economists have 
almost overdone the subject of nutrition to the 
neglect of equipment and some other fields. 

The group whom you have picked to do the 
writing of that symposium is “the old gang” 
which could stand being infused with new 
blood. Yet these younger workers in equip- 
ment are just nonexistent. That’s why I 
hope the symposium may do something be- 
sides what you have in mind.—P. B. Potter, 
Virginia Agricultural Experiment Station. 

EpitoR’s CoMMENT: On the heels of this 











letter came several queries from WAC’s and 
WAVES asking about opportunities in equip- 
ment work. Some of these young service- 
women have a BS in home economics but want 
postgraduate training in some specialization. 
Others were only part way through college 
when they entered the service and are now 
considering returning to study home eco- 
nomics. Their calls and Mr. Potter’s letter 
inspired us to write to several persons in the 
equipment field to learn just what opportun- 
ities there are today in that area. Excerpts 
from their letters are printed below, 


In Home Service 


Home service work with gas and electric 
companies is still the largest field for the home 
economist interested in household equipment. 
It seems to be attracting fewer girls; yet I 
would urge the home economist considering a 
career in equipment to think carefully before 
she eliminates it from her thinking. It has 
given splendid background experience for many 
fine positions. 

The diversified nature of experience in home 
service has made it a hunting ground for those 
looking for candidates for more specialized 
opportunities. The home service girl de- 
velops skill as a demonstrator; she learns to 
work with people; she often gets some ex- 
perience in radio or in newspaper work. 

One of the more specialized areas for the 
experienced equipment worker is with the 
manufacturer of domestic appliances or house- 
wares—testing new ideas in design and de- 
veloping consumer literature. 

The magazines offer a chance for a limited 
number of experienced equipment specialists. 

The educational field—in colleges, in ex- 
tension work, etc.—is becoming increasingly 
fruitful as a place for the home economist with 
equipment experience. Colleges are giving 
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this work more attention, but the need exceeds 
the number of able candidates. 

Requirements for home economists in equip- 
ment training in food 
work, except for specialists in laundry and 


work are: excellent 
cleaning equipment, and sound physics back- 
ground—too often lacking. 

The salary range is wide: for the recent 
graduate an average of $35 or $40 a week; 
for the experienced girl going into the special- 
ized areas mentioned, a monthly salary of 
$300 to $1,000.—ELIzABETH SWEENEY, Editor, 
Household Equipment, McCall Corporation. 


In Purchasing Co-operatives 


Many of the farmers’ purchasing co- 
operatives are now buying farm and home 
appliances for patrons. We need home eco- 
nomics equipment specialists for laboratory 
research on household equipment, for work 
with farm homemakers on home testing of 
equipment, for demonstrating pieces of equip- 
ment to groups of farm homemakers and in 
local co-operative service agencies, and for 
preparation of informational material on the 
use and care of equipment. I feel sure that 
the co-operatives would be willing to pay a 
good salary to a well-qualified home economist, 
woman or man, for these types of work. 
SARAH PorTER ELLIs, Director of Farm Home 
Service, Southern States Co-operative, Richmond, 
Virginia. 


In REA 


Six regional home electrification positions 
are now open in the Rural Electrification 
Administration of the USDA. These are 
field positions. Each region includes three or 
four states. The jobs deal mainly with de- 
veloping and carrying out programs tohelp 
rural consumer groups served by REA- 
financed co-operatives to make the best use of 
electricity in the home and community. 

Qualifications are: A degree in home eco- 
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nomics and at least three years’ experience i 
the household equipment field or in a close 
related field, experience in community orga! 
zations, and ability to work with education 
groups carrying on rural programs. Gradua 
work in household equipment or in a close! 
related field will be considered in lieu of o1 
year of the required experience. Salary rans 
is from $3640 to $4300. 

Since REA was set up in 1935, the per 
centage of electrified farms has increased from 
10 to about 45 per cent, and most of the farms 
still without electricity probably will be con 
nected to highlines within the next five years 
an expansion which should mean rich oppor- 
tunities for home economists with the right 
training —JoHN W. AsHER, JrR., Chief, Per 
sonnel Division. 


In the BHNHE 


In the research laboratories of the BHNHI 
we can usually place each year several persons 
trained in household equipment. In the past 
only one school of home economics has had 
Now two 
or three others are offering major work in this 
field 

Equipment majors looking toward researc! 


four-year equipment curriculum. 


need to have a good background in physics 
and the fundamentals of electrical engineering 
We start them at the P-1 
grade which carries an entrance salary of 


(Professional 1 
$2,320 a year. Postgraduate work is usually 
necessary to progress beyond the P-2 grad 
(salary, $2,980) to the jobs in the higher 
salary brackets. 

With the postwar plans for the manufactur 
ing of household equipment already, in the 
blueprint stage, I foresee a bright future for 
the young man or woman who has the aptitude 
and the training for research in this field 
and no likelihood of overcrowding in this 
branch of home economics for a long time to 
come.— LENORE SaTER, Head, BH NHE’s Divi 
sion of Housing and Household Equipment. 
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Comment... 





The WJCC 


“Just what is the Women’s Joint Congres- 
sional Committee? Is it a women’s lobby? 
What does it do? What value does member- 
ship in it have for the AHEA? 

These were questions put by 
home economist the other day after hearing 


a puzzled 


someone refer to it. 

It’s no lobby. A poll of Congressmen and 
Senators undoubtedly would reveal that many 
of them have never even heard of it, although 
it has carried on its work in the Capital City 


for the last 26 years. 


Purpose and Membership 

The purpose of WJCC, as stated in its 
by-laws, is “to serve as a clearinghouse of or- 
ganizations engaged in promoting Con- 
gressional legislation of especial interest to 
women.” In other words, the 22 member 
groups use it as a source of information as to 
bills pending and as to ‘‘who’s interested in 
what.” It was founded in 1920 as a means of 
helping women to live up to their new legis- 
lative responsibilities. 

The AHEA was not a charter member but 


joined shortly after it was set up. The other 


21 members are: AAUW, ADA, American 
Federation of Teachers, American Medical 
Women’s’ Association, American Nurses’ 


American Physiotherapy As- 
Association for Childhood 
of Women for Home 
Missions, General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, Girls’ Friendly Society of the USA, 
National Board of the YWCA, National 
Association of Nursery Education, National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, National 
Consumers’ League, National Council of 
Jewish Women, NEA, National Federation 
of Business and Professional Women’s Clubs, 
League of Women Voters, 
Trade Union League, 


Association, 
sociation, 


Education, Council 


Inc., National 
National Women’s 














Service Star Legion, Inc., Women’s National 
Homeopathic Medical Fraternity. 

Each 
official delegate, an alternate, and sometimes 
several AHEA tradition 


has been to have the executive secretary serve 


member organization appoints an 
“representatives.” 


as delegate, the editor of the JOURNAL as 


alternate, and the field secretary and the 
editor of Consumer Education Service as 
representatives. Right now Helen Atwater 


and Harriet Howe are also serving as repre 
sentatives. 
WJCC Procedure 

Whenever five or more of the 22 member 
groups are interested in legislation in a par- 
ticular field, a committee is set up to facilitate 
their work through pooled efforts. Thirteen 
of the 22, for instance, are concerned about 
They joined forces, 
formed a 


school lunch legislation. 
therefore, to study that subject 
legislative committee, named the PTA repre- 
sentative as Marie Mount 
(AHEA representative) as its vice-chairman, 
and the delegate of the ADA as secretary. 

Even though the 13 were pretty well agreed 


its chairman, 


as to the type of school lunch legislation 
needed, they drafted no joint statement to be 
read at Congressional hearings. Each of the 
13 which had a directive from its own member 
ship and which wanted to do so drafted its own 
statement. Some of the 13 preferred to talk 
with Congressmen and Senators. One organi 
zation, which was devoting most of its energy 
to legislation in other fields, merely reported 
to local chapters and asked those interested to 


up. the AHEA’s 


committee had picked this as one of its 


follow Since legislative 
major areas of activity for the year because it 
was of the greatest concern to the greatest 
number, the AHEA did all three. 
Occasionally, however, there is enough 
unity of conviction among members of such 


a committee that they can draft and sign a 
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joint statement for presentation at a Con- 
gressional hearing. 


Unity . . . Once 


“Did all the WJCC members ever unite to 
back a bill?” we asked Mrs. Glen L. Swiggett 
of the PTA, a charter member still on the 
WJCC. “Yes,” she answered, “but so far as 
I can remember, only once. That was back 
in the early 20’s when we joined forces to 
secure passage of what we called the M & I 
bill—for maternity and infant welfare, a 
program to be administered by the Children’s 
Bureau.” 


Home Economics in Poland 


Poland wants our help for its first College 
of Home Economics, launched last fall as 
part of the Central College of Agricultural 
Economy in Warsaw. Work so far is carried 
on entirely through lectures as both books 
and equipment are lacking. 

On the staff of this embryonic college of 
home economics are two persons who have 
studied in the USA: Maria Kozlovska, who 
did her graduate work at Cornell University; 
and Alexander Szczygiel, professor of nu- 
trition, who was a fellow of the Rockefeller 
School of 


Foundation and studied at the 


Hygiene in Baltimore. 


Lecture Courses Only 
The Polish Mission abroad writes thus as 
to the need: 


The college plant was one of the few large build- 
ings in Warsaw that was not destroyed. It was 
used up to the last as Gestapo headquarters. 
The scientific equipment was all taken or de- 
stroyed. Professors are now able to give lecture 
courses only. 

It is difficult to describe the plight of the col- 
lege. Professors who were not murdered lived 
underground 
The penalty for teaching or doing research for a 
Yet they carried on and show 


during the German occupation. 
Pole was death. 
with great pride some research bulletins mimeo 


graphed during this period. 
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Faced with the great problem of over-all rm 
habilitation, this college has no possibility oi 
properly equipping its department of hon 
economics unaided. All contributions of tech 
nical literature, laboratory equipment, or fund 
made by individual members, club groups an 
the Association as a whole will be gratefully r 
ceived. 

Educational Zeal 

C. H. -Wilson, associate director of the 
agricultural rehabilitation division of UNRRA 
returned last December from Poland, where he 
made a six-month study of conditions and 
visited 26 of the nation’s 28 universities. 
He reports: 


I can scarcely imagine any greater need than 
exists in Poland. The government is solidly 
back of the nation’s educational program. In 
spite of the food shortages found everywhere 
people are eager to allocate a considerable per 
centage of their money for education. And the 
schools look to the west—particularly to the 
USA 
both in curriculum planning and in materials 

You can rest assured that the help given will 


for their educational patterns and for help 


be used intelligently. 1 was profoundly impressed 
with the zeal of the educators and their ability 
to plan and to carry out plans. You need have 
no fears also as to materials sent to the college 
being delivered there. 

The College of Home Economics would like to 
have from home economists in America curriculum 
and course outlines, lesson plans, teaching aids, 
technical bulletins, books—and, of course, equip 
ment. Its faculty is eager to have a college which 
has the same high scientific standards as prevail 
in the other colleges there—in agriculture, hort 


culture, and forestry. 


American schools and departments of home 
economics and individual home economists 
can write directly to the college. 

Some may prefer to have UNRRA handle 
the shipping. If so they should send dona- 
tions ‘Attention: Miss Victoria Harris, Liai- 
son Analyst in Charge of Educational Re- 
quirements, UNRRA, Washington 25, D. C.” 
Miss Harris is herself a home economist with 
both her bachelor’s and master’s degrees 
from Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 
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From the Edztor’s Basket .. . 





The USA needs 12,600,000 new nonfarm homes 
n the next decade. If families build these on the 
fringes of cities, leaving slums and blighted areas 
in the centers of cities to rot, the results will be 
bad both for cities and for the fringe-dwellers. 

“Land Assembly for Urban Redevelopment,” 
which is third in a series being prepared by the 
National Housing Agency, is an excellent 38-page 
study of the problem, written to help local groups 
interested in the future of their own towns and 
cities. 

Bulletin 4 in the series, ““Housing after World 
War I,” traces the boom-bust course of housing 
after the last war—a course which short-sighted, 
greedy groups seem bent on following again today. 
Needs” and “Housing Costs” are 
Order from Superintendent of 
Ten cents 


“Housing 
Bulletins 1 and 2. 
Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 
each. 


The April issue of Fortune magazine is must 
reading for anyone concerned about our housing 
problem. It is a housing issue and pictures 
newest developments in mass (not quantity) 
production of houses made from the newer housing 


materials. 


Inflation is the chief economic danger in the 
nation today.... Money in the family purse is 
liquid dynamite. Every teacher, every one who 
is working with American families, then, has a 
responsibility to help them realize what they must 
do to help avert financial catastrophe. 

“Family Spending and Prosperity,” written by 
Dorothy Dickins for the AHEA’s family economics 
division, should help greatly to curb family spend- 
is given wide enough distribution. 


’ 


ing—if it 
Every AHEA member has received a copy of it. 
Each can help “the cause”’ by showing it to officers 
of clubs who can order it for their membership and 
get them to join in the campaign to check inflation- 
ary pressures. 

Copies of this 8-page, amusingly illustrated 
booklet: 10 cents each, 5 cents each for 100 or more. 
Order from AHEA. 


“The rat that had milk grew much faster than 
the one that did not. He had a better disposition, 


too.” This observation was printed below a 
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drawing made by a second grade pupil in one of 
the demonstration classes taught in connection 
with a workship held at the Central Washington 
College of Education last summer. 

“Workshop Report on Health and Nutrition in 
the Elementary School: Suggestions for Classroom 
Teachers from Nursery Through Intermediate and 
Upper Grades,” in which the young artist’s sketch 
is pictured, is a detailed illustrated report of that 
workshop, well worth the 50 cents it costs. It 
considers nutrition not as a new subject, “‘some- 
thing isolated, separate, or even a part of a health 
unit” but “incorporated in science, social studies, 
art, language arts, and arithmetic, and developed 
in relation to children’s total well being.” 

For any school wishing to hold such a session 
next summer it would serve as an excellent pattern 
to follow. Order from Central Washington Col- 
lege of Education, Ellensburg, Washington. 


“UNESCO [United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific, and Cultural Organization] is still only a 
.a kite lying on the ground. It has 
yet to rise. It needs a strong wind behind it. 
UNESCO can become a dynamic force—only if it 
is given the world’s best intellectual, moral, and 


document. . 


political leadership.” 

William Benton makes this comment in the 
preface of “The Defenses of Peace,”’ a 32-page 
bulletin which tells what UNESCO is and gives its 
constitution. It is information which we home 
economists need to have if we are to see that our 
own branch of education and science is eventually 
to be represented. Price 10 cents, Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 


Want to know what the BHNHE did during the 
last fiscal year? Hazel K. Stiebeling’s 12-page 
annual report may be secured free from the Office 
of Information, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

“Foods—Enriched, Restored, Fortified” is a 
useful 16-page BHNHE bulletin which you’ll want 
for your files, though the new 80 per cent extraction 
flour order somewhat lessens its current practical 
value. It presents comparative values of plain 
and enriched white bread and flour as compared 
with the whole wheat and also values of other 
fortified or restored cereals, fortified margarine, 
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iodized salt, and vitamin D milk. Single copies 
also free. 


Abcut two out of five jobs are not covered by 
Old Age and Survivors Insurance provisions of the 
Social Security Act. There is much shifting of 
workers between covered and noncovered jobs 
with resultant loss of protection even when the 
worker has paid into the fund over a long period of 
years. Availability of OASI benefits has been 
accepted as a national objective. 

This is part of the summary of the 32-page 
chapter on issues involved in extension of OASI 
coverage, presented by the technical staff of the 
House ways and means committee set up to study 
the Act and make recommendations as to revisions 
needed. 

The full report ‘Issues in Social Security’”’ can 
be obtained free by writing to the House ways and 
It’s a 
742-page tome which few will want to read through. 


means committee, House office building. 


Many home economists, however, particularly 
those in the field of family economics and those 
interested in social legislation, will want to have it 
as a ready reference on basic materials bearing on 
the subject. 


The Social Security Board’s own recommenda- 
tions as to extension of coverage are presented 
much more briefly—in the board’s annual report 
for 1945, published as a 117-page bulletin. It can 
be obtained from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington 25, D. C., for 25 cents. 

The statement of A. J. Altmeyer, chairman of 
the board, made at the House hearings which 
opened February 25 gives that annual report in 
brief and therefore would be still more useful to 
the average home economist. Free by writing to 
the Social Security Board, Washington 25, D. C. 


Twelve food value charts revised in accordance 
with the BHNHE’s latest tables of food composi- 
tion are being sold for 50 cents by the Philadelphia 
Child Health Society, 311 South Juniper Street, 
Philadelphia. 

The bold type and black bars on the green, 8- by 
10-inch cards make the set useful for classroom 
teaching. It emphasizes foods relatively low in 
cost and available in most parts of the country. 
On the back of each card is a list of these common 
foods and the amount of the vitamin or mineral 
or protein in an average serving of each. Also 
given is a table of recommended daily allowances 
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for that nutrient as stated in the National R¢ 
search Council’s tables revised last August. 


Unless you live in Missouri, Texas, Vermont, « 
the District of Columbia, you are probably payin 
for your drugs 50 per cent more than they cos 
because normal competition between retailers ha 
been throttled by the Tydings-Miller Act and b 
laws passed in the other 45 states. ‘Resale pri 
maintenance” is the practice, legalized by thi 
Act, of getting the manufacturers to set a pric 
below which a product cannot be sold—and « 
course, setting it high enough so that the stor 
with the biggest overhead expense will still make 
tidy profit. 

Enactment of these laws was secured by a fe 
groups. Relatively fe 
And now the practic 


well-organized dealer 
manufacturers wanted it. 
is being extended to small electric equipment. 
The 40-page ‘Resale Price Maintenance: Sun 
mary and Conclusion’ would make excellent 
material for your “consumer problems unit” in 
high school or for a college class in family eco 
nomics. It’s part of a Federal Trade Commissio: 
study of how these laws work. You can get 
free by writing to the Federal Trade Commission, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
872-page report you can send $1.50 to the Superin 


tendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C 


Or if you want the full 


for it. 


“Fifty Facts about UNRRA” is a 16-page booklet 
which should have wide distribution to counteract 
the widely circulated and dangerous misinforma 
Order from 


N.W., 


tion about that organization. 


UNRRA, 1344 
Washington, D. C. 


Connecticut Avenue, 


Free. 


Practically anything you might want to know 
about soybeans is contained in Cornell Extension 
Bulletin 668, “Soybeans.” 
tin is the result of studies and research directed 


This attractive bulle 


and carried out by an 18-person committee. 

Individual committee members have also pre 
pared several 4- to 8-page publications on thi 
theme: “‘Manufacturers and Distributors of Soy 
bean Products” with addresses, “Cookies with 
Soy,” “Desserts with Soy,” and “Introducing 
Soybeans” via five recipes and facts about soy 
products. 

Single copies free from New York State College 
of Home Economics, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
New York. 
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Family Economics Division 


“Isn’t the medical care project of the family 
conomics division more appropriate for the de- 
partment of social welfare and public health?” an 
\ssociation member asked recently. 

In replying to her, I referred to the statement 
the Handbook of 
ivisions and departments. Departments are par 


rom Association functions of 
ticularly concerned with ways of improving the 
professional and experience opportunities of its 
members. Each division studies problems of its 
particular field, that is, food and nutrition, cloth- 
ng and textiles, or economics. 

The family economics division ts concerned with 
onomic problems that bear mosi directly on the 
economic welfare of the family and of individuals 


is family members. The medical care problem 
inquestionably is one of these. 

Each member of the AHEA is expected to af 
The 


family economics division welcomes the affiliation 


filiate with one department and one division. 


teachers, home agents, 
health 
who are ¢ spec ially interested 


of all department members 


usinesswomen, social workers, public 

vorkers, and others 

1 economic problems of the family. 

its work through na 
In state 


there is 


[his division carries on 


tional and state committees home eco- 


nomics associations wher no family 
economics committee, the division works with the 
consumer interests committee, since the work of 


this committee falls in the field of the division. 


Special Projects 
Two special projects developed at the Evanston 
conference are being carried to completion: 
(1) The preparation and distribution of a popu- 
leaflet 


Prosperity,’’ presenting conditions under which it 


ar illustrated “Family Spending and 

desirable for families to spend and save, material 
especially important now. A copy of this leaflet 
to every AHEA March. We 


hope you are using it in your teaching program. 


vent member in 

(2) A play-writing contest for college student 
luhs, using as theme how some family is meeting 
ts problem of a reduced income—a situation many 
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wn 


families are now facing. The committee set up 
to publicize and judge the contest reports that 
plays are being sent in. The winning play will 


be given at the Cleveland meeting in June 


Committees at Work 


Six committees are actively at work: (1) a 
committee to collect information on subject matter 
content in teaching money management to adults 
and college students; (2) a committee to study 
training in economics and management desirable 
for the job of homemaking (a co-operative under 
taking with the homemaking department); (3) a 
research committec; (4) a home safety committee; 
(5) a committee to analyze proposals for adequate 
medical and allied health services; (6) a committee 
to prepare a leaflet on training and opportunities 
for careers in home management and family 
economics 

committees is to 


all 


materials 


The objective ol these 


prepare helpful for teachers, home 


demonstration agents, social workers; that is, for 
The 
Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill made by our medical 


typical home economists. analysis of the 


care committee is reported on page 225 


State Activities 


Most of the state committees recently reporting 
the Consumer 
this 


activities have mentioned first 


Speaks 


toppe d the list of suggested activities sent to state 


project. Co-operation in project 
committees to work on this year. 


Vaiious other activities were also reported. 
Catherine Cesar of Montana wrote that her com- 
mittee is studying food prices and that findings 
are being made available to public welfare de- 
partments, home economists, and others in her 
The Kentucky committee has prepared 
the state 


The South Carolina and Mississippi 


state. 


four timely articles for association 
publication. 
representatives are working with their Women’s 
Legislative Co-ordinating Councils towards good 
small loan legislation. Several committees report 
co-operation with the social studies chairman of 
the American Association of University Women. 


Dorotuy Dickins, Chairman. 
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Food and Nutrition Division 


“Education in Foods and Nutrition from the 
Cradle to the Grave” seems to be the slogan for the 
year. Educational activities are being stressed 
for the lay public of all ages, for elementary, high 
school, and college years, then for graduate train- 
ing and research. 


The Nutrition Program 


Some states and communities are continuing 
their programs in high gear, but many have lost 
interest. The war gave a stimulus to education 
in food and nutrition which should be preserved 
by continuous work in the community. The 
two newsletters to food and nutrition divisions 
or committees of state associations gave bibliog- 
raphies and the suggestion that materials listed be 
secured for community classes and for local and 
state libraries. Libraries co-operating in the 
nutrition program have reached thousands who 
will read but not sit and listen. 

The importance of beginning education on food 
and nutrition in childhood is obvious. The Na- 
tional Planning Association in its Pamphlet No. 46 
urges: continuation and improvement of current 
nutrition and health education programs and 
extension of them to include practically all pupils, 
instruction in vegetable and fruit growing as a 
method of teaching elementary science, and use of 
school lunches to develop good food habits. 

To stimulate general nutrition education in the 
schools and to exchange ideas on content and 
mechanism of a going program for all pupils, our 
division in co-operation with the department of 
elementary and secondary schools is organizing 
a panel discussion for the AHEA’s June meeting. 


College Teaching of Food and Nutrition 


So that the best preparation can be given to 
those who are to carry out the extensive food and 
nutrition programs “throughout the ages,” the 
officers of the division initiated a long-time “Study 
of the problems of teaching food and nutrition at 
the college level for the purpose of making recom- 
mendations for improvement.” Dr. Margaret A. 
Ohlson is chairman and has two subcommittees: a 
fact-finding committee to study the college de- 
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partment, teaching personnel, etc., and a commit 
tee to study the success of the graduate on the job 

It is hoped that many who are responsible for 
home economics curricula and for teaching food 
and nutrition will gain much from a panel discus 
sion on this project at the June meeting. Ther 
will be a valuable exchange of ideas for the purpos: 
of reviewing good programs in the training of th: 
undergraduates. This project is co-operative with 
the department of colleges and universities. 


Research, Graduate Training ... 


Our division through the research committee 
and recruiting programs of the state associations 
is stressing the preparation of young women for 
college teaching and research. The research de- 
partment has sent out the plea for workers in al! 
fields. Our division must stress the dire need 
and the opportunities in our own. 

Home economists pioneered in food and nutrition 
research. Under the direction of E. Neige Tod 
hunter a bibliography of all research papers on food 
and nutrition published by home economists is 
being made. This important compilation will 
show our part in the tremendous development in 
these fields and should stimulate further research. 

In December 1945 a series of papers was pre 
sented at the Army’s conference on regional food 
consumption habits and nutrition, in which several 
of our own members participated. Subjects of 
the papers were: “The Problem of Food Accept- 
ability,” ‘Food Preparation and Serving Methods 
and Their Relation to Food Habits and Nutrition,” 
“Sampling Population for Food Habit Studies,” 
“Problems in the Feeding of Army and Civilians,” 
“Regional vs. National Food Habits and Nutri- 
tion,” and “The Relation between Food Consump- 
tion Habits and Nutritional Status.”” The papers 
are being prepared for publication and will be 
available in a few months to professional persons 
in this field of research. Send requests to the Com- 
mittee on Food Research, Subsistence Research 
and Development Laboratory, Chicago Quarter- 
master Depot, 1849 West Pershing Road, Chicago 
9, Illinois. 

The program at which original reports of re- 
search findings are given, so valuable and popular 
before the war, will again have a place on the 
AHEA annual meeting agenda. 
being solicited for the session next June. 
HUNSCHER, Chairman. 


Papers are now 
HPLEN 
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New Books... 














The Family. By ERNest W. BurGeEss and Har- 
vey J. Locke. New York: American Book 
Company, 1945, 800 pp., $4.25. 

When so many books on the family are merely 
new arrangements of old material, it is a stimulat- 
ing experience to find the new conceptions, new 
ways of treating materials, and reports on new re- 
search found here. To me the book is a “must” 
as research material for those of us who are teach- 
ing in the field of marriage and family living. 

The thesis of the book is that the family is in 
transition from an institution where the unifying 
factors were authority and tradition to a compan- 
ionship where unity inheres in the mutual affection 
and comradeship of its members. 

Materials have been drawn from a wide variety 
of sources to document and to analyze this funda- 
mental trend in family organization. Use of per- 
sonal documents to introduce the problems dis- 
cussed makes the volume very readable. 

Part I, dealing with the family in social change, 
presents the changing pattern in the Chinese, the 
rural, the urban, the Negro, and the Russian 
family. This material is of outstanding value. 
Part II deals with the family and personality devel- 
opment—a field with which we are more familiar 
but interpreted here in a fresh way. Part III on 
family organization presents much new research. 
Part IV, dealing with family disorganization and 
reorganization, is another high light of the book. 
Too many studies finish their work with a discus- 
sion of the disorganization of the family. This 
volume stresses the family’s adaptability to change, 
and much splendid new material is given on move- 
ments at work in the reorganization of the family 
on the basis of unity through companionship and 
affection. 

The final strong feature of the work is the list of 
possible research projects that are presented at the 
close of each chapter.—Mrs. Mr_prep I. Morcan, 
Co-ordinator, Family Life Community Program, 
Asheville, North Carolina. 


A Laboratory Manual in Dietetics. By LAURA 
McLAvuGHLIN. Minneapolis, Minnesota: Bur- 
gess Publishing Co., 1946, 99 pp., $1.50. 

As the title suggests this manual is a series of 
exercises for the laboratory work in a dietetics 

The content is very ambitious and in- 
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course. 


/ 


cludes a study of variety in the diet, food economics 
and budgeting, as well as the specific food nutrients 
and nutritional status. The exercises are carefully 
planned and thought-provoking. ‘It is doubtful 
that the usual undergraduate course in dietetics 
could or would need to include as many laboratory 
activities on such a broad scale as suggested in the 
manual, but some of the exercises could be used in 
foods and nutrition courses other than dietetics.— 
Rutu M. Leverton, University of Nebraska. 


A Laboratory Manual in Advanced Dietetics In- 
cluding Diet in Disease. By LAURA MCLAuGH- 
LIN. Revised Edition. Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota: Burgess Publishing Co., 1946, 131 pp., $1.75. 
Again, the content is most ambitious and would 

offer considerable choice of valuable exercises for 

the average class. The exercises in diet planning, 
testing foundation diets, and dietary case studies 
are excellent. The detailed section on field work 
in a college hospital, however, is applicable only to 
the particular situation at the author’s school. 

The section on allergy, while a welcome addition 

in subject matter, would need to be handled by a 

judicious teacher to avoid diagnosis by the student 

interviewer and to emphasize the difference be- 
tween true allergens and foods one simply does not 
like to eat. 

As is the case with any laboratory manual, much 
of its success and value will depend on the ability 
and critical judgment of the teacher in correlating 
lecture and laboratory material.—Rutu M. LEv- 
ERTON, University of Nebraska. 


Industrial Oil and Fat Products. By ALTon E. 
BartEy. New York: Interscience Publishers, 
Inc., 1945, 735 pp., $10. 

This book is packed full of information about fats 
and oils, their composition, characteristics, proc- 
essing, and utilization. A major portion of the 
book is devoted to cooking and salad oils, salad 
dressings, plastic shortening agents, butter and 
margarine, bakery products, and confections. 

Especially interesting to the food specialist is the 
chapter on the role of fats in bakery products and 
confections. The structure of baked products, 
relation of fat to the leavening process, shortening 
values, creaming quality, and stability of different 
fats are discussed and fully illustrated with photo- 
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graphs, photomicrographs, charts, and tables. 
Among the different classes of baked goods con- 
sidered are bread, yeast-raised sweet rolls, soda 
crackers, cakes, cookies, biscuits, pie crust, Danish 
and puff pastry, doughnuts, and cream icings. 

For those home economists interested in deter- 
gents, there is an excellent chapter on soap and 
other surface-active materials—Mrs. Etsiz H. 
Dawson, U. S. Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics. 


The Springfield Plan: A Photographic Record. 
By ALEXANDER ALLAND and JAMES WATERMAN 
Wise. New York: The Viking Press, 1945, 136 
pp., $2.50. 

The two authors have recorded with notebook 
and camera their impressions of the Springfield plan 
for developing religious and racial tolerance in the 
community through schools and adult groups. 
The book is simply written, easily understood, 
convincing. 

Credit for the origin of the Springfield plan is 
given to the late Dr. John Granrud, who had been 
superintendent of city schools for ten years when 
this book was written. He put into practice his 
belief that democracy could not be taught unless 
the selection of teachers for the public schools was 
itself a democratic process. 

His next step in democratization was the ap- 
pointment of a committee on education for democ- 
racy. This committee’s report revealed the 
weaknesses of the assumption that democracy can 
be taught by talking about democratic ideals. The 
essentials of the report were these: 

1. Many of the prejudices of children reflect 
those in the home and community. Therefore, 
any program for democracy should reach the adults 
who influence their thinking. 

2. Previous attempts to inculcate democratic 
ideas failed partly because the teaching had been 
too idealized. Youngsters were told that in the 
USA we have already achieved the perfect de- 
mocracy. 

3. To eradicate intolerance, it is imperative that 
children understand the historical background of 
all elements in our population and their contribu- 
tion to American life. 

4. It is essential that democratic ideals be pre- 
sented to students in dynamic fashion to inspire 
their devotion to democracy as the best means for 
achieving a good life for our people. 

Conclusions as to the success of the plan are: 

1. Both children and adults are aware of the 
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citizen’s stake in democracy and of the obligation: 
of citizenship. 

2. Appreciation of the contributions of all th 
people who have helped to build America and of 
the necessity for all Americans to live in mutual! 
respect is growing. 

3. The people of Springfield are aware of having 
undertaken something which has brought a subtk 
change in the human climate, if not perfect brother- 
liness, and a promise for the future of their city. 
Mary Lyncu, New York City. 


The Girl and Her Home. By MABEL B. TRILLIN: 
and FLORENCE WILLIAMS NICHOLAS. Revised 
Edition. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company 
1945, 408 pp., $1.92. 

This popularly written book should find a rea! 
place in teen-age homemaking education. It 
orients the girl to her home and gives he¥ a bette: 
understanding of its function and scope. Without 
any attempt to teach skills, it yet offers real hom« 
making education in suggestions as to ways i! 
which the girl can improve herself in relation t 
home, family, friends, and community. 

The pictures are new and interesting, the format 
attractive. The charts are clear and not to 
detailed. The book is divided into several units 
Those on “You and Your Family,” “Speeding 
Up Your House Work,” “‘Spending Your Money,’ 
and “Your Leisure Time” are perhaps the best 
“Little Brothers and Sisters’ is practical and 
well worked out but without so much appeal for 
a high school girl. “The Livable House”’ unit 
lags behind the other units in effective presenta 
tion of new material and in charm of illustration. 

The reading lists on each topic should be useful 
—WirmaA McFarianp, Modesto (California 
Junior College. 


The Lunch Box and Every Kind of Sandwich. By 
FLORENCE Bropeck. New York: M. Barrows 
& Company, Inc., 1946, 266 pp., $2. 

Soups, Stews and Chowders. By Lity HAXwortH 
WALLACE. New York: M. Barrows & Com- 
pany, Inc., 1945, 248 pp., $2. 

The urgent need to save wheat products and 
current campaigns to substitute potato salad and 
other potato dishes for sandwiches greatly lessens 
the immediate value of the lunch box book, but 
it will be useful later—after normal times return. 

In the second book you may find some recipes, 
such as the five for tripe, which may be lacking 
from your own standbys.—H. P. H. 
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Contributed by Day Monroe of the University of Washington 


FTC assails fair trade laws as costly, “‘unsound.”’ 
Advertising Age 16, No. 52 (Dec. 24, 1945), 
pp. 32-34. 

Whither fair trade? Adverlising Age 16, No. 53 
(Dec. 31, 1945), p. 12. 

Resale retail price maintenance laws 
vhich a manufacturer may set a retail price below 


under 


vhich no retailer in a state may sell his product— 
are declared “economically unsound and undesir- 
able” by the Federal Trade Commission in a report 
based on an extensive study. 

These so-called ‘fair trade’’ laws are not needed 
to protect business against “loss leaders,” for 
predatory price cutting is not common and, if 
practiced, can be stopped by the antitrust laws. 
\ uniform selling price deprives consumers of price 
competition among retailers to which they are as 
much entitled as they are to price competition 
mong products. 

“Resale” price setting has resulted in higher 
prices for consumers who customarily trade at 
chains, supermarkets, and other stores having 
relatively low operating costs. The manufacturer 
will set his resale price high enough to provide 
profits for stores whose costs of operation are 
greater than those of chains. The forced raising 
f prices by chains tends to affect the economic 
group least able to bear increases. 

Prices of beauty creams illustrate effects of price 
maintenance: they increased 9.6 per cent in chain 
stores, 11 per cent in department stores after a uni- 
form price was established; they decreased 4.1 per 
cent in individual stores where prices previously 
had been high. During this period, prices of the 
same creams declined in areas where “‘fair trading” 
vas not practiced. Prices of soap flakes, vegetable 
shortening, and many other products behaved 
similarly 

Many manufacturers have unwillingly adopted 
rice maintenance because of pressure from organ- 
zed retailers, notably the National Association of 
Retail Druggists. Some producers are now dis- 
turbed by an announcement of R. H. Macy Co. 
that it plans national distribution of “Supremacy” 
rand drugs, not to be “fair traded”’ but so priced 


that they can be sold profitably for less than many 
national brands for which resale prices are rela- 
tively high. The editor of Advertising Age foresees 
a battle in which the manufacturer of a “‘fair- 
traded”’ national brand may be “‘wrecked on the 
reef of out-of-line prices.” 

The report of the FTC was presented to Congress 
during hearings on a bill to legalize price main- 
tenance in the District of Columbia. Because of 
the strong fight over the bill, it was withdrawn 
temporarily by its sponsors. 


Vitamin D and aluminum patents “given” to 
public. Advertising Age 17, No. 3 (Jan. 21, 
1946), p. 8. 

No longer will the Wisconsin Alumni Research 
Foundation grant exclusive licenses for using the 
“Steenbock patents” for increasing vitamin D 
content of foods and feeds and for producing phar- 
maceutical products. A decree which 
settles the antitrust suit brought by the govern- 
ment provides that the process be made available 


consent 


to any company paying the license fee. 

The Foundation’s former policy of limiting 
users of the process to noncompeting firms re- 
sulted in unreasonably high prices, according to 
the antitrust division of the Department of 
Justice. Five pharmaceutical manufacturers ob- 
tained from $2.65 to $7.70, wholesale, per million 
units of vitamin D when cost of manufacture was 
less than 15 cents per million. High prices limited 
use of this vitamin by low-income groups espe- 
cially subject to rickets. 

Aluminum patents held by Alcoa (Aluminum 
Company of America) were made available to 
other firms by antitrust action which should bring 


lower aluminum prices. 


1944-45 programs for postwar social security and 
medical care, E. E. Witte. Rev. Economic 
Statistics 27, No. 4 (Nov. 1945), pp. 171-188. 
Much new social security legislation was enacted 

in Latin America during 1944-45. In New Zea- 

land a program of compulsory national health 
insurance and medical care, adopted shortly be- 
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fore the war, was put into effect. In England, the 
much-discussed Beveridge plan formulated a 
comprehensive program of social security of far 
broader scope than that now in force. Three 
official ‘“‘white papers’—on maintenance of em- 
ployment, social insurance, and national health 
service—embody the major features of the Beve- 
ridge proposal and undoubtedly will lead to far- 
reaching revision of the present program. 

In the USA the comprehensive plan presented by 
the National Resources Planning Board has been 
less widely discussed than the Wagner-Murray- 
Dingell bill, perhaps because the medical care pro- 
visions of the latter have been so violently opposed 
by the American Medical Association. Recom- 
mendations of the International Labour Organiza- 
tion’s conference held in Philadelphia in 1944 
indicate the interest of labor groups in extending 
social security. Important, also, in shaping public 
opinion are the reports of the Subcommittee on 
Wartime Health and Education of which Senator 
Pepper is chairman. Prospects for a compre- 
hensive social security law are not bright. 


Marketing and manufacturing margins for tex- 
tiles, L. D. Howetr. U. S. Dept. Agr. Tech. 
Bull. 891 (March 1945), 148 pp. 

Marketing and manufacturing margins for 
textiles—the spread between prices received by 
farmers for the raw cotton and wool fibers and the 
prices paid by consumers for clothing and house- 
hold goods—are analyzed to show costs of various 
services now offered and how these costs might be 
lowered. 

The consumer’s dollar spent for cotton apparel 
and household goods in 1939 was divided as fol- 
lows: for farm production 7.5 cents; ginning and 
baling 0.7 cents; merchandising cotton 2.1 cents; 
spinning yarn and weaving cloth 10.5 cents; dye- 
ing and finishing cloth 8.5 cents; manufacturing 
apparel and household goods 29.9 cents; whole- 
saling 8.2 cents; retailing 32.6 cents. 

For clothing and textiles of wool, more of the 
consumer’s dollar went for farm production—11.4 
cents. Merchandising wool took 2.7 cents; manu- 
facturing, dyeing, and finishing woolen and worsted 
fabrics and yarns 13.4 cents; manufacturing ap- 
parel and household goods 34.6 cents; wholesaling 
3.1 cents; retailing 34.8 cents. 

Retailers’ margins alone averaged about one- 
third of the retail price—more than three times 
the return to growers for the cotton and wool 
used in apparel and household goods. Hence, 
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a 10 per cent reduction in costs of retailing would 
make possible a greater saving for consumers thai 
would a reduction of one-third in the growers’ re 
ceipts. 
half of operating expenses of retail stores, wa) 
of simplifying selling practices should be studied 
More use of self-service for some products, mor 


Since payroll costs averaged about on 


efficient arrangements for a consumer to pay fo: 
or charge her purchase, and better displays t 
help buyers make selections more quickly ar 
suggested. Economies also might be effected by 
more accurate labeling, showing quality and siz 
of products on the basis of uniform standards; b) 
more selling for cash; by fewer style changes; by 
more informative advertising; by limiting deliver) 


services. 


Where the money went: Changes in family living 
from 1940 to 1942 in 106 FSA families in Wis- 
consin, May L. Cowes, MILDRED M. SIck, 
and JEAN F. Myers. Univ. of Wisc. Research 
Bull. 155 (Sept. 1945), 16 pp. 

Wartime income increases of this group of farn 
families did not bring a corresponding increase i 
living levels. While net money income, farm and 
nonfarm, rose 108 per cent (from $633 a family to 
$1,319), money expenditures for living rose onl) 
71 per cent (from $459 to $786). 

Families put the brake on needs and wants to 
debts. In 1942 

only $181 less 

(The sum 


get ahead financially—pay 
debt payments averaged $605 
than the $786 spent for family living. 
of debt payments and living expenditures exceeds 
average net income somewhat since some families 
disbursed more than their net receipts.) 

The increase in dollar outlays for living is offset, 
partially, by the 28 per cent rise in living costs of 
farm families shown by the Wisconsin index. In 
terms of 1940 dollars, families’ expenditures in- 
creased only 35 per cent. Clothing outlays rose, 
proportionally, about as much as the total spent 
for living. Shoes, galoshes, boots, and socks 
(“musts” for a farm family) absorbed 37.5 per cent 
of total expenditures for dress in 1940; a smaller 
proportion, 32.5 per cent, in °42. Outerwear, 
underwear, and headwear had larger shares of the 
total in the latter year than in the former. In- 
creased more, relatively, than total living expendi- 
tures were amounts spent for medical care (espe- 
cially for dental, eye, and hospital care), for 
reading and school, and for operating the house. 
Increased less, relatively, than the total was the 
average amount spent for food. 
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INSTITUTION ADMINISTRATION 


Opportunities for the home economist in the res- 
taurant industry, A. M. MACFARLANE. Prac- 
tical Home Econ. 23, No. 10 (Dec. 1945), pp. 
612-614, 630. 

The need for trained personnel in the restaurant 
industry far exceeds the supply. Key positions at 
excellent salaries as well as positions of lesser 
responsibility are being filled by home economics 
graduates who take one of the industry’s apprentice 
courses, set up in 1942 by the National Restaurant 
Association. College graduates with needed per- 
sonal qualifications and credits in institution 
management are chosen. 

During the 8 months of training, supervised by 
an educational director, the graduate receives 
around $25 a week ‘plus meals while on duty and 
the laundering of her uniform. The restaurants 
selected to give the program are nationally recog- 
nized for fine food, service, and atmosphere. 

In the restaurant business the graduate can 
apply her scientific learning and find a satisfactory 
vocation that pays well. Through the training 
she can advance more quickly on a job, develop 
the needed self-reliance, and be assured of place- 
ment. 


Teach your employees the ABC’s of safety, M. 
FARNAM. School Mgt. 15, No. 5 (Jan. 1946), 
pp. 286-289. 

The most common accidents in the food service 
business are cuts, burns, and falls. To avoid cuts 
employees should be taught the following about 
knives: to use them correctly for the work to be 
done; to keep them in a rack when not in use; to 
keep them sharpened; to have the hand and 
handle clean and dry while in use; and to pay 
attention to work being done. 

The following precautions should be taken to 
avoid burns: turn handles of pans on range so as 
to eliminate danger of tipping them over; turn hot 
water faucets on slowly to prevent being burned by 
splashing water; remove lids from steaming kettles 
by first tilting the farther edge of the cover to 
prevent steam from coming up into the worker’s 
face; provide pot holders of correct sizes and see 
that they are kept dry; provide wooden spoons 
for stirring; and have all electrical cords and 
plugs regularly inspected to prevent shocks and 
burns from exposed wires. 

To prevent falls employees should wear low- 
heeled shoes in good repair and mop up at once 
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Contributed by Blanche Tansil, Washington, D. C. 


any food spilled on the floor or cover it with a 
newspaper so as to warn others of danger. 

Accidents upset the routine of the organization 
and take the time of the manager as well as caus- 
ing injury and loss of time of the worker. 


An evaluation of in-plant feeding, V. A. HEIsEr, 
I. M. Ornpurn, and K. Esy. Am. Cookery 
51, No. 5 (Jan. 1946), pp. 22-23, 48. 

A symposium on views of management and labor 
on in-plant feeding. The National Association 
of Manufacturers supports the program and re- 
views its wartime contribution. Out of 101 firms 
questioned, 100 said they would continue the 
nutrition program; 12 per cent were planning new 
installations or expansions which would provide 
for mid-shift meals for 1,226,500 more workers. 

The five-point resolution on industrial feeding 
adopted by the AFL in 1944 indicates its support 
of the program. The welfare of working people 
is its primary concern. Maintenance and im- 
provement of health depend largely on food eaten, 
which also tends to reduce industrial accidents 
and improve labor-management relations. 

The CIO agrees that proper in-plant feeding 
boosts workers’ morale and productive efficiency 
and encourages social development. 


When you enlarge recipes, O. M. H. Tomas 
Modern Hosp.66, No. 1 (Jan. 1946), pp. 112-113 
Before enlarging a household recipe to a quantity 

one, study it for similarity to a basic tested recipe. 
Then translate dry measures into weights, multiply 
measurements to the desired size, and translate 
them into appropriate terms. Check the arith- 
metic for errors, then finally check the quantities 
of ingredients with those of similar recipes to see 
if the proportions seem in linc. Use seasonings 
with care. Try out the recipe on a day when the 
cook’s work is slack and there is time to evaluate 
results. 


The pattern of executive leadership, M. E. 
Diwock. Advanced Mgt. 10, No. 4 (Dec 
1945), pp. 139-145. 

The physical welfare of employees should be a 
first concern of any supervisory official. He should 
organize his work and his employees so that the 
normal flow of work is handled within the usual 
working hours. If the size of the task grows, he 
must increase the number of employees and ex- 
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pand the organization to take care of it. He 
should bring about teamwork. 

The functions of an executive are three-fold: 
to keep the enterprise on an even keel; to delegate 
everything that he can to those working under 
and with him; and to chart the course that lies 
ahead, survey new horizons, and add to the 
effectiveness of existing equipment. 

After he has the plans, personnel, and organiza- 
tion program, effectiveness is a matter of timing 
and synchronization. He takes a periodic in- 
ventory to gain an integrated view of the program 
of work. There is no substitute for being con- 
stantly on the job. The successful program is the 
extension of an integrated personality. 


Basic principles of quantity cookery, A. EASTON. 
Restaurant Mgt. 58, No. 1 (Jan. 1946), pp. 
26-28+-. 

This is first in-a series of articles on funda- 
mentals of food preparation. Recipes for making 
a gallon each of the white, brown, and drawn- 
butter sauces are given, and variations possible 
are charted. Rules for making sauces aré simple 
but must be followed strictly. 

A thin layer of melted fat or cream over the top 
of the sauce which has to stand for any length of 
time will prevent scum from forming. 

Short cuts: use a jar or can with tight-fitting 
cover to mix flour and liquid by shaking vigorously; 
use a flat wire whip to blend melted fat and flour 
as in making gravies. 


Here are the facts on DDT,. L. H. WoopMAN. 
Am. Restaurant Mag. 29, No. 12 (Dec. 1945), 
pp. 91-93. 

DDT, properly prepared and correctly applied, 
shows unusual efficiency in controlling many com- 
mon pests. Sprays are more applicable to dining 
quarters than to food preparation centers. 

To control flies, sprays of the water or oil types 
are directed onto walls and other surfaces. The 
residue remains effective for one to three months. 
Sprays with a deodorized kerosene base tend to 
spot walls less if they are clean than do the water- 
type sprays. One quart of spray will cover a 250 
square foot surface. 

Ants and most cockroaches can be checked with 
the spray or dust placed along baseboards or in 
crevices. 

The use of DDT in food units calls for extreme 
caution to see that no table surfaces, utensils, or 
food is contaminated. It may be toxic to humans 
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if consumed or if absorbed into the bloodstream 
through the skin. It is well to follow directions 
carefully and to study labels for the presence of 
new ingredients in commercial preparations which 
might pose special hazards. 


New all-electric dining car about to make its bow. 
Hotel Monthly 54, No. 634 (Jan. 1946), pp. 
40-43. 

The floor plan and diagram drawing of an all 
electric dining car kitchen and pantry, modeled 
after those in submarines, is shown. Power comes 
from generators below the car, diesel operated, and 
equipped with storage battery facilities. 

Subzero food-holding compartments make pos 
sible the handling of frozen pastries and other 
cooked foods. All heavy preparation work will 
be done at the commissary as usual. The inclu- 
sion of modern efficiency equipment will cut down 
on floor area and make fewer people necessary on 
the kitchen staff. 


Recommendations for lunchrooms, R. S. Gob- 
FREY and G. SHort. Nation’s Schools 37, No. | 
(Jan. 1946), pp. 34-40. 

Extensive recommendations for aiding school 
officials, architects, and lunchroom directors in 
planning lunchrooms adapted to local conditions. 
Central location, preferably on the first floor 
level, makes the room easily accessible to class 
rooms, playgrounds, and deliverymen. Adequate 
shelter should be provided for passage and waiting 
in line. If the lunchroom is combined with an 
auditorium, gymnasium, or playroom, its value 
to the community is increased. 

Tables show the square feet of space needed for 
dining room and kitchen when pupils are served 
a complete meal over periods of one to two hours. 
The tables indicate how this space is altered when 
more than one counter is used and when service 
is continuous and takes care of 12 to 15 pupils per 
minute. 
seat for the dining room, which allows for traffic 


Figures are based on 12 square feet per 
g ] I 


in refilling water glasses and returning soiled dishes. 

Overcrowding causes discomfort, encourages 
bad food habits, affects use of the room as a train- 
ing center, and promotes dissatisfaction and com- 
plaints. Teachers should eat with pupils to assist 
with the formation of good food and social habits. 

Storage, lighting, ventilation, interior finishes, 


and floor materials are discussed 
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Contributed by E. Neige Todhunter of the University of Alabama 


Factors influencing the destructive effects of 
acidic beverages on the teeth of white rats and 
hamsters, R. A. GorTNER, JR., J. S. RESTARSKI, 
J. G. Brert, and C. M. McCay. Arch. Bio- 
chem. 8, No. 3 (Dec. 1945), pp. 405-414. 

Rats of six to seven weeks of age receiving 
sweetened solutions of lactic acid, phosphoric 
acid, citric acid, and sulfuric acid all showed 
destruction of enamel and dentin. The lower 
molars were most affected by lactic and citric 
acids; sulfuric acid had more effect on the upper 
than lower molars. Animals drinking a synthetic 
lemon juice solution showed almost complete 
destruction of the molars after five months. 

When saccharin or lactose was used in place of 
sucrose in the sweetened acid solutions the teeth 
were attacked to a lesser degree. 

Addition of small amounts of soluble fluoride 
to acid solutions fed to hamsters gave partial 
protection against tooth destruction by acid. 

Epiror’s Note: The extent of destruction in 
human teeth caused by soft drinks is unknown. 
Most of these drinks, except for the root beer 
group, have the same formulas as those “sed in 
these studies. The buffering ability of human 
saliva varies widely. Similar studies are now 
under way with dogs and monkeys. 


Human milk studies. Am. J. Diseases Children 
70, No. 3 (Sept. 1945). 


XIX. Implications of breast feeding and their 
investigation, I. G. Macy, H. H. WILtLIAMs, 
J. P. Pratt, and B. M. Ham, pp. 135-141. 
Samples of milk were obtained from 70 women 


vho were successfully nursing infants. These 
mothers were carrying on their usual home activ- 
ities and eating diets of their own choice. Four- 


teen women, receiving known diets varying in 
juantity according to size and appetite but not in 
juality, were studied throughout pregnancy and 
the various stages of lactation and analyses of 
breast milk were made. Nutritional implications 
breast feeding were discussed. 


XX. The diet of lactating women and the collec- 
tion and preparation of food and human milk for 
analysis, M. Kaucuer. FE. Z. Moyer, A. J. 
RicuHarps, H. H. Wiiirams, A. L. Wertz, and 
I. G. Macy, pp. 142-147. 

Analyses were made of food consumed by 11 
ursing mothers during 30 five-day periods while 


planned diets. The women’s appetites were 


No 


satisfied, weight was maintained, and analyses of 
the milk showed a greater concentration of some 
of the vitamins than did milk of women eating 
self-chosen vitamins. 

In comparison with NRC allowances, the daily 
intakes of protein were 110 per cent; energy 98 
per cent; ascorbic acid 83 per cent; thiamine 62 
per cent; riboflavin 105 per cent; and nicotinic 
acid 82 per cent. 


XXII. Nicotinic acid, pantothenic acid and biotin 
contents of colostrum and mature human milk, 
M. N. Corvetrt, M. E. Harris, S. MILLER, 
H. H. Witirams, and I. G. Macy, pp. 150 
161. 

On the first day the mean nicotinic acid content 
of colostrum of 5 women was 100 micrograms per 
100 cc and decreased on the second and third 
day, increasing then to 245 ug on the tenth day. 

Pantothenic acid was relatively low in the milk 
on the first day then rose abruptly, and on the 
tenth day the mean value was 304 yg per 100 
Ot. 
Biotin values were negligible in early milk; 
the mature value of 0.80 wg per 100 cc was ob 
tained at two to three months of lactation. 

No effect of duration of lactation, volume of 
milk, or season of the year was noted for these 
three vitamins in human milk. 


XXIII. Free and total thiamine contents of colos- 
trum and mature human milk, C. E. RopDERuUCcK, 
H. H. Wittams, and I. G. Macy, pp. 162 
170. 

Total thiamine was low, 0.9 ug to 2.4 wg per 
100 cc during the first four days of lactation and 
then continued to rise to an average of 8.1 ug 
on the tenth day. Mature human milk contained 
14.0 ug, and values were higher for women on 
planned diets than on self-chosen diets. 

Diet is the principal determinant of the con 
centration of thiamine in human milk; the emo- 
tional and physical state are also factors. 


XXIV. Free and total riboflavin contents of 
colostrum and mature human milk, C. E. 
Roperuck, M. N. Coryeti, H. H. WiLirams, 
and I. G. MAcy, pp. 171-175. 

Riboflavin content rose rapidly during the first 
ten days of lactation. The average values for 
total riboflavin in mature human milk were 41.3 
ug per 100 cc for women on known diets, and 35.4 
ug for women on self-chosen diets 
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XXV. Ascorbic acid and dehydroascorbic acid in 
colostrum and mature human milk, B. MuN«Ks, 
A. Rosinson, H. H. Wititams, and I. G. 
Macy, pp. 176-181. 

Dehydroascorbic acid was present in 35 per cent 
of the milk samples and accounted for 14 per cent 
of the total vitamin C present. Average values 
for total vitamin C were 7.2 wg per 100 cc in the 
first. ten days and 5.2 wg for mature milk. 


XXVI. Vitamin A and carotenoid contents of 
colostrum and mature human milk, M. LESTER, 
J. K. Bropy, H. H. Witttams, and I. G. 
Macy, pp. 182-192. 

For women on known diets the average vitamin 

A content of mature milk was 62 wg (267 USP 

units) per 100 cc and for women on self-chosen 

diets 60 wg (258 USP). Carotenoid concentration 
of the milk was respectively 24 and 25 ug per 

100 cc. Vitamin A concentration was high on the 

first day of lactation, maximum on the third day, 

and decreased to the average mature value on the 
tenth day. 


Meat in the diet of pregnant women, R. M. 
LEVERTON and T. J. McMriirtan. J. Am. 
Med. Assoc. 130, No. 3 (Jan. 19, 1946), pp. 
134-136. 

Three matched groups of 11 women each were 
studied from the fifth month of pregnancy until 
three months after delivery. One group received 
a daily supplement of 5 oz of lean meat (three 
fourths of the time it was beef) as an addition to 
their self-chosen diets. One group received a 
daily vitamin B capsule containing 2 mg thiamine, 
1 mg riboflavin, 20 mg niacin, and small amounts 
of other factors of the B complex. The diet of the 
third group was unsupplemented. 

Hemoglobin values and red cell counts were 
made at monthly intervals. One month prior to 
delivery the women who had received the meat 
supplement had an average increase in hemoglobin 
level of 10 per cent and of 16 per cent in red cell 
count. The values for the group receiving the B 
complex remained unchanged, and for the unsup- 
plemented group there was a 5 per cent decrease in 
hemoglobin values. 

Daily protein intake of the group receiving 
meat averaged 83 g and for the other two groups, 
58 g. All the pregnancies and deliveries were 
without complication. There was no edema in 
the group receiving meat; 3 of the 11 women in 
each of the other groups had slight edema. 

Hemoglobin values and red cell count remained 
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high three months after delivery for the group 
receiving meat. Better success in lactation was 
also observed in this group. 


Nicotinic acid and the level of protein intake in the 
nutrition of the pig, M. M. Wintrrose, H. F. 
Stern, R. H. Forzis, Jr., and S. HumMpnreys. 
J. Nutrition 30, No. 6 (Dec. 1945), pp. 395- 
412. 

Young pigs receiving a diet high in protein, 26.1 
per cent casein, and supplemented with all vita- 
mins except nicotinic acid showed no signs of 
nutritional deficiency. Addition of nicotinic acid 
to this diet gave some improvement in growth. 
On low-protein diets (10 per cent), adequate except 
for nicotinic acid, growth was impaired; and 
diarrhea, anemia, poor appetite, and rough coats 
resulted. Addition of nicotinic acid to this diet 
gave growth improvement and freedom from 
deficiency symptoms. The close nutritional rela- 
tionship between protein and nicotinic acid is 
indicated. 


Diet and food items for the experimental produc- 
tion of thiamin deficiency in man, M. ANDERSON, 
O. MICKELSON, and A. Keys. J. Am. Dietetic 
Assoc. 22, No. 1 (Jan. 1946), pp. 1-7. 

Four menus are given, together with essential 
recipes and food items, for diets which meet all 
nutritional needs other than thiamine at a level 
of 3,000 to 3,500 calories daily. Ten normal men 
lived for 39 days on these diets and in 10 days 
developed anorexia and in 2 to 3 weeks developed 
nausea, polyneuritis, weakness, acute prostration, 
and collapse. Controls on the same diets supple- 
mented with 2 mg daily of thiamine maintained 
body weight and good appetite and showed no 
signs of nutritional deficiency. 


Human biotin metabolism on various levels of 
biotin intake, J. GARDNER, H. T. PARSoNs, and 
W. H. Peterson. Arch. Biochem. 8, No. 3 
(Dec. 1945), pp. 339-348. 

Ten young women served as subjects for metab- 
olism studies and received diets low, moderate, 
and high in biotin. 

When intake was raised from 9 to 33 micrograms, 
urinary excretion of biotin did not increase but 
fecal biotin increased 40 per cent. When intake 
was raised to 171 wg urinary biotin increased 500 
per cent and that in the feces 80 per cent. 

Synthesis of biotin by intestinal flora was indi- 
cated, but the synthesis was less at the higher levels 
of intake. 
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SOCIAL WELFARE AND PUBLIC HEALTH 


Contributed by Marjorie Heseltine, Helen Stacey, and Eleanor Wilkinson, U. S. Children’s Bureau 


A study of the health needs of Chicago children 
receiving grants from ADC, M. C. Harpy. 
Soc. Serv. Rev. 19, No. 2 (June 1945), pp. 201- 
217. 

In 1942 and 1943 the Aid to Dependent Children 
Service of the Cook County Bureau of Public Wel- 
fare and the Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund 
made a joint study of needs for health service and 
medical care by so-called well children under ADC 
and the availability of facilities to meet these needs 
under present agency policies. The study covered 
1068 children aged 2 to 17 years inclusive from 446 
families. Their median age was 10 years. Roughly 
half of this group were Negro. A few Chinese and 
Mexican children were studied in addition to white 
children. 

Physical examination showed that the general 
physical condition of 2 out of every 3 children was 
unsatisfactory. More than half gave evidence of 
nutritional inadequacy. Some type of medical 
care was advised for 73 per cent of these so-called 
well children. Two out of every 3 needed dental 
care. Each child had an average of two carious 
teeth; 37 per cent were not immunized against 
diphtheria; 32 per cent were not vaccinated against 
smallpox. The greatest physical abnormalities 
were related to skeletal development—legs, feet, 
chest, teeth; 73 per cent of the children had leg 
deformities, including bowing; 46 per cent had foot 
abnormalities. One out of every 4 children had a 
rachitic chest deformity while 15 per cent had 
spinal abnormalities. Half of the children had 
abnormal musculature. 

Three out of 4 children had diets below NRC- 
recommended allowances in at least one of the pro- 
tective foods: milk; fruits and vegetables including 
potatoes; meat, meat substitutes, and eggs. One- 
third of the group were below NRC allowances in 
two or more of these groups. Fruits and vegeta- 
bles were especially deficient; 29 per cent of the 
children had an inadequate milk intake. Since 
those families receiving supplementation to the 
ADC grant can have milk delivered to them on 
request, only 16 per cent of their children had an 
insufficient milk intake as compared to 41 per cent 
of those not receiving supplementation. Diets of 
Negro children tended to fall below recommended 
allowances more often than did those of white 
children. 

Among white children there was some evidence 
of a relation between poor health conditions and 


overcrowded living conditions with large family 
groups. There was a higher incidence of diet 
inadequacies among those children who were in 
poorer condition. 

Poor health practices were common among the 
children with poorest physical condition. Of these 
42 per cent were advised to stop using laxatives and 
75 per cent to get more rest. 

This study points up the need for a comprehen- 
sive health program, including health education for 
both children and adults and remedial and preven- 
tive services.—E. W. 


Health needs of school-age children and recom- 
mendations forimplementation. School Life 28, 
No. 2 (Nov. 1945), pp. 7-15. 

This statement prepared by a subcommittee 
representing federal agencies whose programs affect 
the health of the school-age child outlines basic 
health needs of this population group and suggests 
ways of meeting them. Phases of school health 
programs that should be considered by federal, 
state, and local communities are discussed. 

Important needs include (1) a safe, healthful 
school environment; (2) protection from infections; 
(3) an opportunity to realize their potentialities of 
growth and development; and (4) a chance to learn 
how to live healthfully. The committee points 
out that health and education departments must 
co-ordinate their health programs for school 
children. Respect for the contribution of profes- 
sional personnel of each agency and sufficient funds 
to carry out a program are essential.—H. S. 


Medical evaluation of nutritional status: XVI. 
Essential nutrients in diets of high school stu- 
dents according to sex and age for different 
cultural groups in New York City, D. G. WrexL 
and K. Berry. Milbank Mem. Fund Quart. 
23, No. 4 (Oct. 1945), pp. 353-385. 

For this co-operative study the investigators 
obtained data from 270 students in private high 
schools who came from families of relatively high 
incomes and 2000 in public high schools whose 
families ranged in economic status from relief to 
high wage incomes. The public school group was 
of two cultural groups: most of them American 
born children of orthodox Jewish parents, one or 
both of whom were born in a foreign country, the 
rest American born children of Italian parentage. 
These groups are compared with the largely non- 
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orthodox Jewish private school group, to observe 
the influence of culture upon consumption of the 
five nutrients studied: protein, iron, calcium, vi- 
tamin A, and ascorbic acid. 

Boys in the private school consumed more pro- 
tein, iron, and calcium as they became older but 
did not increase consumption of vitamin A or ascor- 
bic acid. The intake was fairly proportional with 
growth. Intake per kg varied little at different 
ages except in the case of protein for which the 
amounts per kg decreased significantly with age. 

For girls, variation in consumption levels accord- 

_ing to age was not significant for most nutrients; 
but girls in the private school had more iron at 
older ages and those in the public school less iron 
and calcium. Both boys and girls in the private 
schools were much taller and heavier, on the aver- 
age, than the heights and weights found in standard 
tables. This difference became smaller as age 
increased. 

The average intake of students in the private 
school generally exceeded recommended allowances 
of nutrients studied. Yet both boys and girls 
under 16 had less than the recommended intake of 
calcium per kg and girls under 16 had less iron per 
kg. Public school lower average 
amounts of these nutrients than did private school 
students, and their intake tended to about equal or 
fall below recommended allowances. Public school 
boys were deficient in calcium and vitamin C while 
the girls were low in calcium and iron. 

For both boys “and girls” average intakes for all 
nutrients were significantly higher for the private 
than for the two public school groups. Jewish 
boys and girls had significantly larger amounts of 
calcium and vitamin C than did Italians, and the 
boys (not girls) had more protein andiron. Italian 
diets furnished 40 per cent more vitamin A than 
did the Jewish diets.—E. W. 


pupils had 


Ten years of progress in reducing maternal and 
infant mortality, M. Goocnu. Child 10, No. 5 
(Nov. 1945), pp. 77-83. 

The first year for which data on births and deaths 
were available for the entire country was 1933. 
Between 1933 and 1943 maternal mortality de- 
clined 60 per cent, reaching the low figure of 24.5 
maternal deaths per 10,000 live births. The state 
with the highest rate in 1943 was not much higher 
than the one with the lowest rate in 1933, indicat- 
ing that the improvement was nationwide. Two 
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states, Oregon and Minnesota, had the enviabk 
rate of 15. 

During the same decade the death rate for in 
fants under 1 year of age dropped 31 per cent to 
40.4 per 1,000 live births. The greatest reductions 
took place in deaths from the second to the twelfth 
month; the last occurred in deaths during the first 
day of life. The most important single cause of 
infant deaths is premature birth. Better prenatal 
care for more mothers should reduce the incidence 
of prematurity, and better care of prematurely born 
infants should cut down the number of deaths from 
this cause.—M. H. 


Nutrition defects among children in Vermont, H 
B. Prerce, P. F. Fenton, W. Wriikins, M. E 
NEWLAND, and P. S. BupGe. New England J. 
Med. 233, No. 21 (Nov. 22, 1945), pp. 612-617. 
This study, made under the auspices of the Ver- 

mont state nutrition committee in September and 

October 1944, was made to determine the nutri- 

tional status of 386 school children representing 

rural and urban groups of various ages and eco- 
nomic levels. Records of food intake for one day 
for 186 subjects indicate that the greatest fault was 

a low intake of fruits and vegetables. 

In 25 per cent of a group of 176 children blood 
studies revealed plasma vitamin C levels below 0.6 
mg per 100 cc while about 40 per cent of the entire 
group had mild gingivitis. There was a correlation 
not only between blood findings and intake of citrus 
fruit and tomatoes but also between condition of 
gums and ascorbic acid levels of blood. Hemoglo 
bin levels below 13.5 gm per 100 cc were found in 6 
per cent of a group of 170 children examined. The 
fact that rural children and urban children in low 
income groups had a lower protein intake than 
high-income urban children might explain lower 
hemoglobin values for the first two groups. 

About 85 per cent of the entire group exhibited 
one or more abnormalities usually associated with 
rickets. 
scars at corners of eyes, angular stomatitis, and 


Such conditions as crusting of the eyelids, 


scars at corners of mouth indicating possible de- 
ficiencies in intake of vitamin A, riboflavin, or 
pyridoxine were found in varying degrees of sever 
ity in a small number of the children. In 40 per 
cent of the children some folliculosis was found 
while mild cases of follicular conjunctivitis were 
frequent. Premature loss of teeth and dental 


caries were common.—H. §S 
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TEXTILES 


Contributed by Esther Chapman Morse, LaFollette, Tennessee 


Mildew proofing treatment. Rayon Textile 
Monthly 26, No. 12 (Dec. 1945), p. 106. 
Mildew causes considerable loss annually in the 

textile industry. Destruction occurs most often 

when the fabric is in the grey state. No method 
of restoring strength to fibers attacked by fungi 
isknown. Steaming, freezing, or sterilization does 
not kill the fungi. 
rics immune to fungi and bacteria must not be 


SubStances used to make fab- 


toxic, nor hinder other finishes, nor be volatile or 
water soluble, and they must be easy and econom- 
ical to apply. 

A new process using complex organo-mercurial 
compounds has been worked out and is now being 


tried for military uses. 


Making textile fabrics watertight, F. T. Perce. 
Rayon Textile Monthly 27, No. 1 (Jan. 1946), 
pp. 78-79. 

Painted or coated fabrics used for waterproof 
garments are uncomfortable because they hold 
in perspiration. Close-textured, waterproofed 
leather was found best for war personnel, but it 
is expensive and the supply is limited. 

Fabric using gabardine yarns made with a 
canvas weave is twice as resistant to water pressure 
as that made with a twill weave and retains less 
water when wet, even when subjected to pro- 
longed or heavy exposure. Reduction in quality 
of this fabric to save the small extra cost reduces 
Water-repellent treat- 
Work is 


being done to develop water-absorbing, insoluble 


quality in performance. 
ments improve the fabrics even more. 


sizes and fillers, to help seal spaces between fibers. 

A high-quality fabric is required to meet the 
needs of fighter pilots who may have to jump into 
the sea and await rescue. A very lightweight 
fabric of the same construction is satisfactory as 
a pocket rain cape. This fabric, which is stiffer 
than most garment materials, needs study to de- 
termine the best methods of cutting and construc- 


tion to give fit and comfort. 


What do you know about rugs? Consumers’ 

Guide 12, No. 1 (Jan. 1946), pp. 6-7. 

Wool rugs are expected to be back to normal 
supply by late winter. All carpet and rug wool 
is imported. 

Axminster rugs with seven or more ridges per 
inch on the back will probably wear twice as long 
Wilton (cut pile 


as cheaper qualities. rugs and 
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Brussels (loop pile) carpets have good qualities 
and wear well in the higher price ranges. - Velvet 
rugs are the second most popular rug used in this 
country. 

Wearability of a rug 
Quality factors 


depends on quality, not 
weave. in a rug are high per- 
centage of worsted yarn, compact weave on both 
the front and back, and a high pile on the surface. 
A compact weave is more important than a high 
pile. 

The length of wear of a rug will be increased by 
use of springy pads, changing the position of the 
rug, using caster cups under the legs of heavy 
furniture, cleaning with a vacuum cleaner thor- 
oughly once a week, using a soft broom with long 
strokes if sweeping must be done, avoiding shak- 
ing and beating, professional shampooing outside 
the home, removing stains quickly while they are 
fresh, steaming the pile if it is bent or crushed, and 
repairing holes and tears promptly. 


Development of Texas silk industry reported, F. 
CrpoLton. Textile Age 9, No. 11 (Nov. 1946), 
p. 94. 

Inspired by a farmer who was raising silk worms 
as a hobby, Ernest Mims of Mineral Waters, Texas, 
began interesting others in developing silk pro- 
duction as a cash crop. The climate and soil of 
the state are suitable for silk worms. The de- 
velopment of an automatic reeling machine has 
so reduced the amount of hand labor required that 
American-produced silk can compete with Japan- 
ese silk. The Texas silk industry may replace 
longhorn cows as the state’s top money crop. 


Ramie—has tantalized textile men for one hundred 
years, W. B. Dati. Textile World 95, No. 12 
(Dec. 1945), p. 93. 

The year 1945 marks the one hundredth anni- 
versary of the introduction of ramie into Europe 
from the Orient. Although it is one of the oldest 
fibers used, little progress has been made in fiber 
production. The several varieties of ramie belong 
to the bast fiber group. By using carefully con- 
trolled hand processes, the Orientals have produced 
some beautiful fabrics. The ramie plant is easily 
grown, giving a high pound yield per acre at an 
average cost of four cents per pound. It depletes 
the soil, however. 

Decortication, removal of the fibers from the 
stalk, is done entirely by hand scraping and 
should be done near the field so that the waste 
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can be returned to the soil for fertilizer. So far 
mechanical methods have proved more successful 
than chemical or bacterial. Degumming can be 
done by several chemical methods. Care must 
be taken not to weaken the fiber. 

Ramie is the strongest vegetable fiber—stronger 
wet than dry. It is very fine, resists rot, and 
can be bleached pure white. It has many trans- 
verse fissures which cause it to break easily when 
bent and it lacks torsional strength. Since the 
fiber is long, it is best spun on flax machinery 
rather than cut up into short lengths suitable for 
cotton or woolen machinery. Its uses include 
fish nets, canvas, fire hose, gas mantles, and 
cordage. For a time it was used successfully in 
hosiery and underwear and was considered health- 
ful because of its absorption and ease of cleaning. 
No permanent demand, however, has developed. 
Combined with wool or rayon, ramie adds strength 
to the fabric and reduces shrinkage. The possi- 
bility of using ramie in combination with plastics 
has been suggested. 

The history of ramie manufacture is that of a 
long series of failures and financial losses. The 
extensive use of ramie fiber has been limited by 
lack of economical decorticating and degumming 
processes, by difficulty in making it into fabric on 
conventional machinery, and by peculiarities in 
the fiber caused by the micellar structure. 


Recent textile developments in Britain, A. J. HALL. 
Am. Dyestuff Repir. 34, No. 25 (Dec. 3, 1945), 
pp. 494-496. 

The textile industry in Britain which was dras- 
tically cut down during the war period is having 
considerable difficulty in getting back to peace- 
time production because of an acute labor short- 
age. Many new ideas developed for war use are 
awaiting civilian applicatio.. 

Methods for reducing the felting properties, 
hence the shrinkage, of wool have been developed 
which can be applied to the fibers, yarns, or the 
finished fabric. Treated wool dyes more readily, 
but it is not so colorfast as untreated wool. A 
process for putting melamine ether resin into the 
fiber to prevent shrinkage has been developed but 
has not yet been thoroughly tested. 

The new protein fiber Ardil, made from peanuts, 
is a good supplement to wool. Cellulose rayon 
fibers are being made with a synthetic resin de- 
posited in them which gives them some properties 
similar to those of wool. None of the artificial 
fibers produced to date have felting properties. 
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British textile manufacturers are attempting to 
adapt their machinery to use of nylon. Nylon 
probably will not be able to meet all of the claims 
which have been made for it. Considerable re- 
search has been done and is now in progress to 
determine which dyes and methods of dyeing nylon 
will give satisfactory results. 

Rayon fibers having a high tensile strength have 
been produced principally by using stretch spin- 
ning methods. Overstretching causes brittle un- 
satisfactory yarns. 

More rapid methods for producing cellulose 
acetate rayon have been developed, giving a yarn 
which does not darken readily. The fiber Poly- 
thene, a polyethylene product similar to nylon, is 
being produced. 

A great increase in the Scottish production of 
glass fibers is expected. The colored glass fibers 
are not always colorfast to laundering. 

Resins are being used now not only to produce 
crease-resistant fabrics but also to fix dyes in 
fabrics and improve colorfastness to laundering. 
Other properties obtained from resin treatments 
include stiffness, resistance to moisture, reduced 
shrinkage, and novel dyeing properties. Different 
types of resin are being used. Many improve- 
ments have been made in textile machinery. 
Changes in the tentering machine are outstanding. 


Alginate “‘rayons” are distinctive new fibers, P. 
Riptey. Textile World 95, No. 12 (Dec. 
1945), pp. 112-113. 

Research on alginate fibers is being carried on 
at Leeds University by Prof. J. B. Speakman. 
The first authentic announcement of fibers made 
by extruding alginic acid solution from seaweed 
through spinnerets was made in 1940. Since 
alginic acid and simple alginates are soluble in 
soap and soda solutions, fibers of metallic alginates 
which are resistant to alkalies have been developed 
Sodium, calcium, aluminum, chromium, and 
beryllium alginates have been used. Early pro- 
duction methods called for coating the fiber with 
oil to prevent the filaments from adhering to each 
other, but this practice has been given up and 
coating with a wetting agent substituted. 

Experimental fabrics have been made using 
soluble alginate yarns as a carrier for fine wool 
yarns and then the alginate dissolved out leaving 
only a very fine wool fabric. Alginate fiber will 
not be available to manufacturers until after much 
more research. 
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News Notes... 





General 


Home Demonstration Week. ‘Today’s Home 
Builds Tomorrow’s World” is the theme for Na- 
tional Home Demonstration Week being planned 
in the 48 states, Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico 
from May 5 to 12. 


Nebraska 


District Conferences on Homemaking Educa- 
tion. Committees of teachers planned the pro- 
gram for one-day district conferences in February. 
One half of the day was devoted to informal dis- 
cussions on topics requested by teachers; the other 
half to workshops and demonstrations on repairing 
and upholstering furniture and on care and upkeep 
of sewing machines. 

University of Nebraska. Floyd Rogers, MD, 
and Ruth Leverton are authors of Your Diabeles 
and How to Live with It, published by North and 
Company, Lincoln. 

Ruth Leverton and Thelma McMillan have re- 
cently published an article “Meat in the Diet of 
Pregnant Women” in the Journal of the American 
Medical Association. 

Margaret Liston has under way a research proj- 
ect which aims to discover the “how’s and why’s” 
of family savings with special reference to differ- 
ences between savings of farm and town families. 

University of Omaha. Margaret Patricia Kil- 
lian made arrangements for college and university 
teachers to meet at the University for their meet- 
ings and luncheon on March 1, the first day of their 
state convention. 

Extension Service. A 6-hour credit course is 
being offered for college juniors and seniors in- 
terested in becoming home agents. It includes a 
study of teaching methods, philosophy of exten- 
sion work, and apprentice training in field work. 
Ethel Saxton is teaching the course and directing 
the field work. 

District training meetings are being held for all 
extension agents to give them background material 
in housing. 

Northern Great Plains Council. The health 
committee gave a progress report to the Council on 
January 22. Since the field worker, Mrs. Ingram, 
is resigning to accept a position with the North 
Dakota Department of Health, the committee is 


looking for a successor. Applications should be 











directed to the chairman of the health committee, 
Margaret Fedde, University of Nebraska, Lincoln. 

HEIB’s. Kathleen Stewart, recently a “Mary 
Logan” of Swift and Company, has gone to San 
Francisco to be a home economist with Safeway 
Stores. 

Marian Keller is now in charge of the Mutual 
Benefit Life Insurance Company’s cafeteria in 
Omaha. 

Mrs. Ocie Parsell, formerly with Metropolitan 
Utilities in Omaha, is director of food service at 
the Soldiers and Sailors Home in Grand Island. 


New Hampshire 


New Hampshire Home Economics Association. 
District meetings were held in February and March 
at Claremont, Laconia, Littleton, Manchester, 
and Portsmouth. The “Consumer Speaks” Proj- 
ect of the AHEA was emphasized. 

New officers are: president, Beatrice Judkins; 
secretary, Ruth Stimson; and treasurer, Lucille 
Thompson. A new vice-president will be elected 
at the May meeting. 

Extension Service. Sefiorita Adela Rodriguez 
of Caracas, Venezuela, a supervisor of home 
demonstration agents, has been in New Hampshire 
since May, studying methods of home demonstra- 
tion work under a scholarship from the Office of 
Inter-American Affairs. 

Mrs. Alice King is resigning as assistant state 
home demonstration leader to accept a position 
at Ohio State University. 

Rena Gray, home demonstration agent in Belk- 
nap County for the past 17 years, died on October 
3 following several months’ illness. Martha 
Garland, formerly dietitian with the Sylvania 
Plant in Dover, has been appointed acting home 
demonstration agent in Belknap County. 

Beatrice Judkins, formerly a teacher in the 
Quimby School in Center Sandwich, is the new 
home demonstration agent in Merrimack County. 
She is president of the New Hampshire Home 
Economics Association. 

Mabel Lash, former home demonstration agent 
in Merrimack County, is now home service direc- 
tor in the electrical division of the Merrimack 
Farmers’ Exchange. 

Frances Platts, former head of the home eco- 
nomics department at the Dover High School, 
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has succeeded Dorothy McLaughlin as urban 
home demonstration agent in Portsmouth. Miss 
McLaughlin is now home economist with the 
New England Poultry and Egg Institute. 

Grace Smith has been granted a nine-month 
leave of absence in Strafford County to assist with 
a research study on cooking equipment for the 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Econom- 
ics. The study will be made in Rhode Island, 
and Miss Smith’s headquarters will be at Kingston. 

Shirley Jane Smith, formerly assistant home 
demonstration agent in Rensselaer County, New 
York, has been appointed acting agent in Strafford 
County. 


North Dakota 


North Dakota Agricultural College. Definite 
plans are being made to work with the families of 
returned veterans living in “expansible”’ or “‘trailer- 
type” houses on the campus. Workshops, classes, 
and recreational activities to assist these young 
men and women with their homemaking and 
personal problems are to be included in the offer- 
ings given. The social and educational program 
for the veterans and their families is now being 
planned co-operatively by the College staff, the 
Extension Service, the State Department of Vo- 
cational Education, the Fargo public schools, and 
the veterans and their wives. 

Extension Service. The annual conference of 
North Dakota extension agents and associate 
county agents was held at the North Dakota 
Agricultural College from January 8 to 11. Re- 
conversion problems in North Dakota and their 
relation to agriculture and home economics were 
discussed. Eunice Heywood of the U. S. Exten- 
sion Service spoke on “‘The Challenge of an Ex- 
panded Home Economics Program.” 

State Department of Education. New 
school teachers reporting after January 1 were 
Kathleen Huntley, Edgeley; Helen Sundquist, 
LaMoure; Molfred Moe, Wahpeton; and Ella 
Mae Mueller, Bismarck. 

Fargo. The adult homemaking program, of- 
fered by the Fargo public schools in co-operation 
with the State Board of Vocational Education, 
opened for the winter term the week of January 21. 
Fourteen classes, clinics, and workshops are being 
offered as part of the city program. The up- 
holstering and furniture repair workshops are 
attracting both men and women. Emily Reynolds 
of Roosevelt Junior High School is serving as 
local co-ordinator. Senior girls enrolled in the 


high 
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Adult Methods course at the North Dakota Agri 
cultural College are assisting and observing in the 
adult classes during the winter term. 


Oklahoma 


Oklahoma A & M College. 
village, a few blocks off the campus, 195 homettes 


In the veterans’ 


and 178 trailers are being used this semester by 
returned servicemen enrolled at the College and 
their families. Mrs. Adaline M. Ledbetter has 
furnished two of the homettes to show their 
decorative possibilities. Two-bedroom homettes 
will rent for $25 a month furnished or $20 a month 
unfurnished; single-bedroom homettes for $20 a 
month furnished or $15 a month unfurnished. 

Nina B. Brown, formerly with the FSA and a 
teacher of home economics in Oklahoma high 
schools, has joined the home economics staff t: 
teach foods and nutrition. 

Pauline Willoughby, recently a teacher at the 
high school at Antlers, has joined the home eco 
nomics staff. 

State Board of Education. Dr. Anna K. Banks, 
state supervisor of home economics education for 
four years, is now head of the home economics 
department at New York University. Lela 
O’Toole has been appointed state supervisor 

Helen Nichols will continue as northeast district 
supervisor and state adviser of the Future Home- 
makers of America. Clarice Watson, who served 
as northwest district supervisor last year, has re 
turned to Oklahoma A & M College as assistant 
professor in home economics education. Mrs 
Gladys Stone is now serving as northwest district 
supervisor and Mrs. Kathryn Graham as southwest 
Larra Zola Coe has replaced 
November as 


district supervisor. 
Martha Graves, who resigned in 
southeast district supervisor. 

Extension Service. Five 2-day poultry, horti 
culture, and outlook schools were held in the stat: 
as part of the introductory training for new hom 
Farm security home super 
visors also were invited to attend. Venie Ant 
McDutflie presented the outlook material; H. G 
Ware, the poultry information; Fred LeCrone, 
the horticulture information. 

Alice Sundquist, clothing specialist of the U.S 
Extension Service, spent three days in Oklahoma 
in January. At a joint meeting of the extensior 
workers and the household arts staff of the Okla 
homa A & M College, she discussed the Consumer 
Speaks project of the AHEA. Miss Sundquist 
spent two of the three days visiting field activities 


demonstration agents. 
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in the counties with Martha Merrifield, state ex- 
tension clothing specialist. 

HEIB’s. The home service directors of the 
Oklahoma Natural Gas Company, under the 
supervision of Mildred R. Clark, have been giving 
kitchen-planning talks to the home economics stu- 
dents in the high schools in communities served by 
the Company. With the talks are shown colored 
slides of model “New Freedom Gas Kitchens” 
with emphasis on the fact that a kitchen should 
be planned to suit the home it is to go in and the 


people who will use it. 


Oregon 

Oregon State College. Agnes Kolshorn is 
spending her sabbatical leave in Chicago and Los 
Angeles. 

Dr. Clara A. Storvick is a new staff member this 
year who is doing part-time teaching and part- 
time research in nutrition. 

The executive committee of the Pacific North- 
west section of the National Association for Nurs- 
ery School Education met on the campus in 
Mrs. Katherine Read is chairman of 
the organization this year. 

Portland Euthenics Club. The club has a 
membership of 25 this year, and its program is 


January. 


planned to emphasize interests of the primary 
school child. 

Farm Security Administration. 
gon home management supervisors have been able 


This year Ore- 


to compile in the form of colorful charts informa- 
tion on the farm and home expenditures of the 315 
farm ownership families who have kept accurate 
farm and home accounts for the past five years. 
rhis illustrative material was the basis of the dis- 
cussions held by the farm ownership families at 
their annual business meetings during January and 
February. 

New FSA supervisors are Mrs. Mildred Miller 
of Ohio, who will have headquarters at Grants 
Pass, and Mrs. Flora Drain, a former FSA super- 
visor in Mississippi recently in the WAC, who 
will be located at Redmond. 


Pennsylvania 


Pennsylvania Home Economics Association. 
’ will be the theme of the Association’s 
Promi- 


Housing’ 
meeting in Pittsburgh on May 3 and 4. 
nent speakers have been scheduled. 
Radio Programs. A series of broadcasts en- 
titled “Your Home Today” has been broadcast 
each Monday since February 4 from 9:45 to 10:00 
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a.m. through the courtesy of the KDKA School of 
the Air, Pittsburgh. 

The programs were planned (1) in the hope that 
the adult listening audience would find the situa- 
tions discussed parallel to some of their own prob- 
lems and the suggestions offered of help in bringing 
about better family living in their own homes; and 
(2) in the hope that the student audience—the 
future homemakers—might become not only better 
members of their families today but might derive 
help in establishing values, setting standards, and 





developing an understanding of the satisfactions 
resulting from a truly democratic home and thus 
be better prepared to found future homes that will 
bring happiness and satisfaction. 

Programs have included: “Button Up Your 
Overcoat!” “Time to Go to Bed,” “Grandma 
Comes to Our House,” “The Neighbors,” “Date 
Night,” “Getting Along with Mother and Dad,” 
“The Boy in the Family,” “Caring for Little 
Folks,” “Planned Buying and Wise Spending,” 
“The Family Entertains.” 


Puerto Rico 


Puerto Rico Home Economics Association. 
Approved plans for the Association’s work this 
year include “public health” as the main objective. 
All agencies employing home economists are co- 
operating in the development of this program of 
work. 

The Youth Club Section of the Association, as 
its major activity of the year, has started plans for 
an island-wide health campaign. The third num- 
ber of Juventud En Marcha, the section’s quarterly 
publication, has come from press. 

University of Puerto Rico. Marie Vestal, head 
of the home economics department, was honored 
by the Puerto Rico Home Economics Association 
Miss Vestal 
is retiring after 25 years of active service in the 


at a farewell party on December 22. 


field of home economics in Puerto Rico. 

Carmelina Capo, resident teacher trainer in 
home economics education, has been granted a 
scholarship by the First District of International 
Altrusa Clubs. She is studying toward her doc- 
torate at Cornell University. 

Insular Board for Vocational Education. Home 
Economics Division. Marie White of the U. S. 
Office of Education made her annual visit to Puerto 
Rico during the first weeks of December. 

After a series of curriculum workshops in which 
home economics teachers participated, the Guide 
in Education for Homemaking in Puerto Rico has 
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been sent to press. The material for it was com- 
piled by home economics teachers under the guid- 
ance of Mrs. Katherine R. Conafay, insular super- 
visor of home economics education, and consultants 
from various Insular agencies. 

Socio-economic Conditions in Puerto Rico Af- 
fecting Family Life is being released by the home 
economics division of the Board to help home eco- 
nomics teachers plan their work for more functional 
homemaking programs. 

Extension Service. Dr. Esther Seijo Tizol, 
assistant director of home demonstration work, 
has returned from Cuba, where she assisted with a 
nutrition workshop. 

Farm Security Administration. Carmen Gon- 
z4lez Rodriguez, FSA district supervisor, spent 
two months in the United States on official busi- 
ness. 

School Lunch Program. Two training courses 
for school lunch supervisors, sponsored by the 
Department of Education, were held during July 
and December. Maria Socorro Lacot, technical 
supervisor of the school lunch program, directed 
both. 


Rhode Island 


Rhode Island State College. Summer school 
plans include the following 3 two-week workshops 
of graduate level for home economics teachers and 
other professional workers: July 1 to 12, Family 
Relations and Child Development, Amy Holway, 
leader; July 16 to 26, Housing and Home Furnish- 
ing, Clara Dodson, leader; and July 29 to August 9, 
Home Economics Curriculum Study, Nellie 
Buckey. 

Also, courses in Consumer Problems in Clothing 
and Textiles and Consumer Problems in Food and 
Nutrition will be offered on a six-week basis. 

Farm and Home Show. From February 21 to 
23 a Farm and Home Show was held in the Crans- 
ton Armory, Cranston. It was sponsored by the 
Agricultural Conference, an organization made up 
of all the agricultural organizations, producers, and 
distributors in the state. The program for women 
included both speakers and exhibits. 

Home demonstration leaders demonstrated 
“How to Get More from Your Cupboard Space.”’ 
Children’s garments made by home demonstra- 
tion groups and some of the newest kitchen equip- 
ment were displayed. 

Mrs. Lydia Ann Lynde of the U. S. Extension 
Service spoke on ‘Child Development and Parent 
Responsibilities.” 
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An exhibit arranged by the home economics de- 
partment of Rhode Island State College included 
home freezing, textiles, floor finishes, and furniture 
upholstery. 

Extension Service. Home demonstration 
agents in northern and southern Rhode Island 
have been training leaders in time and motion 
methods. Fifty leaders in northern Rhode Island 
were interested in making contact with 25 groups 
of rural homemakers and thus reaching many com- 
munities with ideas to help women simplify their 
household tasks. 


South Carolina 


South Carolina Home Economics Association. 
The annual meeting of the Association and the 
South Carolina Dietetic Association were held in 
Columbia on November 9 and 10. The opening 
banquet on November 9 was presided over jointly 
by the respective presidents of the two organiza 
tions, Julia Brunson and Elizabeth Burriss. Dr 
Walter Wilkins of the U. S. Public Health Service 
discussed nutritional deficiencies prevalent in this 
area and showed slides to illustrate them. 

At the Saturday morning session, a report from 
the South Carolina Research Development and 
Planning Board was made by its chairman, Thomas 
B. Pearce. 

Helen Hostetter, editor of the JouRNAL oF Home 
Economics, brought a message from the national 
headquarters of the AHEA. 

Mable MacLachlan, president of the ADA, and 
Melvin S. Harris, apparel specialist of the OPA, 
discussed the purchase of food and clothing. 

New officers of the Home Economics Association 
are: president-elect, Janie McDill of Clemson; 
treasurer, Eleanor Carson of Rock Hill. 

South Carolina Nutrition Committee. Re 
appointed and enlarged by Governor Ransome J 
Williams last August, this committee now has a 
membership of about 40 representatives of or- 
ganizations and agencies in the state interested in 
nutrition, health, and welfare. A two-day meet- 
ing was held on August 24 and 25 at Camp Long 
to review the work of the past year and make plans 
for the coming year. 

The work of the past year as a result of the com- 
mittee’s co-ordinated effort included: (1) a three- 
week nutrition workshop for elementary teachers 
and school lunch workers, held at Winthrop Col- 
lege from June 28 to July 14 and giving three units 
of college credit; (2) the development of three 
nutrition projects which would give in-service and 
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pre-service training in nutrition for the elementary 
teacher, in-service and pre-service training for 
school lunch personnel as well as a study of small 
lunchroom operations, and assistance and training 
for managers of institutions in the state and chari- 
table institutions; (3) enrichment legislation for 
degerminated corn meal and grits. (This law went 
into effect November 15, 1945.) 

Nutrition Rally. This state-wide meeting on 
November 9 was attended by some 250 members 
of all organizations and agencies represented on the 
Nutrition Committee, by representatives from col- 
lege groups in the state, by members of the state 
agricultural committees of the House and Senate, 
and by interested food industry groups. 

Dr. D. W. Watkins, chairman of the State Nu- 
trition Committee, presided. Governor Williams 
commended the Committee for its work and 
stressed the need for continued co-operative group 
action, and Dr. Walter Wilkins presented the re- 
sults of recent surveys of some 1200 school children 
in South Carolina and discussed the anemia and 
vitamin deficiencies present in this area and pos- 
sible reasons for them. A panel discussion on en- 
richment of corn products was led by Dr. Ben 
Wyman, state health officer. Participants were 
Dr. Wilkins, Roe Remington of the Medical Col- 
lege of Charleston; Ada Moser of the South Caro- 
lina Experiment Station; Mrs. E. H. Wallace, 
president of the Council for Common Good; H. P. 
Cooper, director of the Agricultural Experiment 
Station at Clemson; F. N. Peters of the Quaker 
Oats Milling Company; Chovine Spratt, State 
Department of Agriculture; and E. J. Lease of 
Clemson College. 

Winthrop College. New staff members include 
Mrs. Dorothy M. Forsythe, head of the Nursery 
School; Ruth Tanner, head dietitian of the Col- 
lege dining room and head of institutional manage- 
ment work; Zula Threlkeld, assistant dietitian 
and institutional management teacher; Melissa 
Wingfield, teacher of nutrition and foods; Nelle 
Flinn, teacher of foods and the sophomore man- 
agement course; and Mrs. Myrtis Hall, teacher 
of clothing. 


Texas 


Texas State College for Women. Beginning 
with the spring semester, the home economics 
department will offer a new course to nonmajors, 
“Planning for Home Living,” which will center 
around problems of housing the family, care and 
training of children, management in the home, 
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care and selection of clothing for the family, and 
food for the family. It will carry three hours of 
college credit, and the only prerequisite will be 
sophomore standing. Through this course an 
effort will be made to offer all nonmajors some 
preparation for marriage and family living. 

The Hon. Jessie Jones and Mrs. Jones of Hous- 
ton and Washington, D. C., recently made a gift 
of $50,000 to the College. As a result, 16 scholar- 
ships of $125 each will be available to freshman 
students of home economics next year. 

Extension Service. Mrs. Florence W. Low, 
acting specialist in landscape gardening for the 
past year, became extension specialist in home 
management on February 1. She succeeds Louise 
Bryant, who in 1944 accepted an overseas assign- 
ment with UNRRA. 

Sadie Hatfield, who has had a year’s leave for 
advanced study at the University of Oklahoma and 
Columbia University, has returned as landscape 
gardening specialist. She has been with the Ex- 
tension Service since 1923 and landscape gardening 
specialist since 1936. 

Mary Routh, who formerly had extension ex- 
perience in Wilson and Jackson counties, became 
associate clothing specialist on December 5. She 
will work with Mrs. Dora Barnes, clothing special- 
ist, to develop a clothing program, including con- 
sumer education, to meet the needs of farm and 
ranch families. 

Lorene Stevens, who has had 14 years’ extension 
experience in Hopkins, Upshur, and Smith coun- 
ties, became 4-H club specialist on December 17. 
She will be in charge of girls’ club work and will 
work jointly with J. W. Potts, 4-H club specialist 
in charge of boys’ club work, to develop state, 
district, and county plans for 4-H club boys and 
girls and older youth. 

Jennie Camp, who has been an extension worker 
for nearly 25 years and recently acting assistant 
state home demonstration agent, succeeded Mrs. 
Hazel P. Hickman as assistant state home demon- 
stration agent on January 1. 

Utah 

Utah Home Economics Association. A five- 
page newsletter was recently sent to Association 
members by Amy Kearsley, its editor. 

Plans for carrying out the “Consumer Speaks”’ 
program in each of the eight districts in the state 
were made under the direction of the district 


chairman. 
The second series of 3 two-day Family Life In- 
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stitutes was held during March. “New Vistas 
for the ‘Family” was their theme. Mrs. Sidonie 
M. Gruenberg, director of the Child Study Associa- 
tion of America, was the leader; and Winifred 
Hazen, state consultant in family life education, 
was the director. 

University of Utah. Althea Wheeler, head of 
the home economics department from its beginning 
until 1927, died during the first week of December. 

Two new staff members are Ida Heywood and 
Rachel Anderson. 

Utah State Agricultural College. Fifty home 
economics educators, including C. Aileen Ericksen 
(state director), student teachers, supervising 
teachers from high schools, and staff members of 
the School of Home Economics met for a 14-day 
conference on the campus to discuss problems of 
student teaching in high school home economics 
departments throughout the state. A week later 
student teachers left the campus for 9 communities 
in the state, where for 6 weeks they participated 
full time in the home economics program. 

Extension Service. One hundred homemakers 
recently spent a week on the campus of the Utah 
State Agricultural College learning how to provide 
a fuller and better life in face of the new era of 
adjustment. The group studied improved meth- 
ods in clothing construction, meal planning, rug 
making, home planning, and community activities 
under the direction of extension specialists. 

Mrs. Myrtle D. Peterson, assistant director of 
home economics, received the distinguished home 
economics service award of the Utah State Farm 
Bureau for outstanding service to agriculture in 
1945. 

Fern Shiply, assistant state 4-H club specialist, 
has been made a member of the subcommittee on 
extension organization and policy of the Associa- 
tion of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities. 

Future Homemakers of America. Representa- 
tives from New Mexico, Colorado, Wyoming, and 
Utah attended the regional meeting in Logan. 
National representatives present were Hazel 
Frost, national adviser, and Ata Lee of the U. S. 

Office of Education. 

State officers recently met and discussed prob- 
lems on the agenda, approval of a state constitu- 
tion, plans for the yearly meeting, and the year’s 
program of work. 


Virginia 
Virginia Home Economics Association. ‘The 
Association held its first postwar meeting at the 
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Hotel John Marshall in Richmond on April 5 and 6 
Speakers included Mrs. Dora Lewis, president of 
the AHEA, and Mrs. Odesea Bailey, judge of the 
Juvenile and Relations Court of 
Roanoke. Also scheduled on the program were 
discussions and_ illustrated 
sumer problems by Mrs. Margaret Thompson, 


Domestic 
lectures on  con- 


editor of the Consumer Education Service of the 
AHEA; Eloise Davison of the New York Herald- 
Tribune Institute; Mrs. Mary Davis Gillies of 
McCall’s Magazine; and Frances Armin of the 
National Adequate Wiring Bureau. 

The banquet speaker was George Rector, food 
and nutrition consultant of Wilson and Company. 
A luncheon, tea, and exhibit tours were included 
on the program. 

The Mount Homemakers Section 
worked on consumer problems of homemakers 
during the late fall and winter. 

At the November meeting Mrs. Esther Cole 
Franklin, consumer relations adviser to OPA, spoke 
on “Price Control and Standards.” 

In December, Mrs. Lisle Norman presented a 
printed bibliography and display of worthwhile 


Vernon 


books for the homemaker’s shelf. 

In February, Mrs. Ethel Pillar led a discussion 
on “Setting Standards for Consumer Goods.” 

A county-wide better buymanship meeting was 
held at the close of this series of meetings. 

The Arlington Village Homemakers Section was 
recently organized. Three meetings have been 
held, and a fourth is planned to complete the or- 
ganization and to make plans for affiliation with 
the state Association. 

The Parksley Homemakers Section met during 
the war at the local hospital for an hour of study 
and also assisted in serving meals there. 

State Department of Education. 
meetings of the supervisory and teacher-training 


Two joint 


staffs in home economics education of the Depart- 
ment and the state teacher’s colleges have been 
held this year. At the first meeting the objectives 
of the home economics program for the year were 
discussed. The second meeting, held early in 
April, was concerned with progress being made in 
achieving objectives in the two programs. 

Madison College. Sue Raine, recently in charge 
of Red Cross nutrition work in Lynchburg, is the 
new assistant dietitian. 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 
Reed, state chairman of parent education of the 


Mary Frances 


Co-operative Education Association, has been 
attending district meetings and training schools of 
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the PTA throughout the state to discuss the im- 
portance of child study units. Already several 
communities have organized units and begun 
study. 

Extension Service. An _ in-service training 
school on methods was held at Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute in January for 90 extension 
workers. Many of them were returned service- 
men and women. 

Plans are under way for an expanded housing 
program to help farm families who plan to remodel 
or to install electricity or running water as well as 
those who plan to build new homes. 

Lucy Blake is district agent-at-large with head- 
quarters in Blacksburg. 

Mary Moorman, formerly a home demonstra- 
tion agent in Campbell County, is now county 
agent-at-large and serves for short periods in 
counties that especially need help. 

Farm Security Administration. 
ment supervisors include Winnie H. Porterfield at 


New manage- 


Harrisonburg, Gladys E. Nester at Tazewell, and 
Trula V. Roberts at Marion. 

County home supervisors plan to attend district 
training meetings this spring on supervision of 
families. Other refresher work for them will in- 
clude house furnishings and equipment and 
housing. 

HEIB’s. Jeannette Clifton resigned as home 
service director for the City of Richmond Gas 
Company on January 15 and was married to An- 
They 
are now living in Columbia, South Carolina. 
Margaret Shelbourn of Critz, a graduate of Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic Institute, is Mrs. Hargroves’ 


drew Jennings Hargroves on January 26. 


successor at the Richmond Gas Company. 

Home economists recently employed by the 
Virginia Electric and Power Company include 
Margaret Louise Martin of Jackson, North Caro- 
lina, recently a WAVE, who will be in South 
Boston; Cassie Mae Stone of Bluefield, a graduate 
of the University of West Virginia, who will be in 
Norfolk; Audrey Gale Guthrie of Scottsburg, a 
graduate of Madison College, who will be in the 
Blue Ridge district with headquarters in Char- 
lottesville; and Sara Bird Williams of Woodstock, 
a graduate of State Teachers College, Farmville, 
who will be in Richmond. 

The Richmond Dairy Council, of which Page 
Drinker is nutrition director, won top place for the 
best annual report submitted in competition with 
46 other dairy councils at the winter conference of 
the National Dairy Council in Pittsburgh in 


#55 


January. The Richmond Dairy Council also won 
second place for the best contribution to the dairy 
industry, a column in the Milk Market Revue. 

On December 24, a son was born to Mr. and Mrs. 
John Ellison (Sally Ann Kurka), former nutrition- 
ist with the Virginia State Health Department. 
Washington 

Washington Home Economics Association. 
The first state-wide meeting of the Association 
was held April 5 and 6 at the Davenport Hotel in 
Spokane. ? 

Central Washington College of Education. 
Nutrition kits proposed by the nutrition workshop 
members are now available at the College book- 
store. The general nutrition kit for all elementary 
teachers sells for 90 cents; the nutrition kit for 
lower grades, 55 cents; that for intermediate 
grades, 90 cents; that for upper grades, 15 cents. 

State College of Washington. The summer 
session will feature demonstration high school 
classes, including a course entitled “‘Your Clothes 
and Personality,” taught by Mrs. Mildred Graves 
Ryan. 

Plans are being made also for summer refresher 
courses to meet the needs of teachers and home 
economists returning from the armed services. 

Several research projects are being conducted 
at the College. 

Mrs. Esther Pond Smith is studying “The Rela- 
tion of Functional Designs of Kitchen Units to 
Time, Motion, and Space Required for Kitchen 
Activities—A Comparison of Units in Houses 
Planned by a Housing Specialist and in Houses 
Built without Scientific Planning.” 
phasis this vear is being placed on micro-motion 


Major em- 


analysis of activities in kitchens of different 
arrangements in Washington farm homes. 
Lucille Dauner is in charge of a research project 


on “Fabric Wearing Qualities,’ conducted in co 
operation with four other states and the U. S. 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics. 

Hazel Cushing is studying “The Variations in 
Family Income and Expenditures in Farm Fami- 
lies in Selected Counties in the State of Wash- 
ington.” 

The food and nutrition research staff is concen- 
trating on the nutritive value and methods of 
preservation and utilization of food products of 
special interest in Washington. Studies are also 
being made on fundamental aspects of human 
nutrition, particularly vitamin effects. 

University of Washington. To succeed the 
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late Effie I. Raitt, Jennie I. Rowntree has been 
named acting director of the School of Home Eco- 
nomics. During January and February while 
Grace Denny was in California recuperating from 
an illness, her textile and furniture classes were 
taught by Jessie Caplin. 

Visiting day for 400 high school girls interested 
in home economics training beyond high school was 
held by the School of Home Economics on Febru- 
ary 2. As part of. the program, four graduates—a 
teacher, dietitian, home economist in business, 
and clothing and textile specialist—discussed the 
advantages of their chosen fields. 

Available upon request to the School of Home 
Economics are copies of a unit of work for high 
school home economics classes, ‘Managing a Girl’s 
Clothing Money More Wisely,” developed from a 
co-operative study by the University, Seattle 
public schools, and State Board for Vocational 
Education. 

Spokane.’ As part of the expanded program of 
home economics teaching in Spokane, Mrs. Mary 
Mohr McClincy is conducting part-time classes for 
girls at the Spokane Trade School. 

HEIB Appointment. Lois Miller, a °43 
graduate of the University of Minnesota, has 
joined the Spokane office of Centennial Flouring 
Mills. 

Walla Walla Public Schools. Mrs. Shirley 
Holland’s classes in sewing are co-operating with 
the Spokane office of American Relief for France. 
Two classes have “adopted” a French girl from a 
list of needy children sent by teachers in France. 
One class sends two packages of clothing to its 
adopted child each month. Another class is 
making clothes for a French high school girl. 
The classes also are making blouses for French 
girls. 


Wisconsin 


The Stout Institute. Mrs. Bonnie M. Lee of the 
Evaporated Milk Association presented a lecture 
demonstration early in December to the upper- 
class home economics students on evaporated milk 
and its many uses in cookery. 

University of Wisconsin. The food and nutri- 
tion section was represented on the program of the 
Federation of American Societies for Experimental 
Biology in Atlantic City in March by two papers 
prepared by Helen Ness and Echo Price under the 
direction of Helen Parsons. 

Research Bulletin No. 155, “Where the Money 
Went,” recently published at the University of 
Wisconsin, is a family economics research study of 
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a group of FSA families showing the changes which 
occurred in family expenditures when incomes had 
more than doubled. The years contrasted were 
1940 and 194?. 

An exhibit based on space, texture, and color in 
the home was shown in the gallery of the Wisconsin 
Union by the related art section from January 4 
to 23. The students planned the over-all! design 
of the exhibit, including the structures of wood, 
plywood, structural glass, and indoor and outdoor 
planting. Modern concepts of the use of space, 
color, and texture in interior and exterior design 
were illustrated both by student projects and com- 
mercial products and were accented by modern 
lighting effects. 

State Board of Vocational and Adult Education. 
A State Program-of-Work Council in Homemaking 
Education has been initiated in a co-operative 
effort to go forward in the years ahead in Wis- 
consin city schools of vocational and adult educa- 
tion. This newly organized Council, which had 
its first session in Milwaukee on January 25, will 
act as a steering committee and offer suggestions 
and assistance in setting up the proposed five-year 
state program of work in homemaking education 
for older youth and adults in city vocational 
schools. 

Problems discussed at the first meeting included: 
accepting or modifying the long-term goals in 
homemaking education proposed in the state pro- 
gram for older youth and adults, determining 
which of the major goals in the present program 
need specific emphasis in the next five-year period, 
deciding what are the most satisfactory ways of 
working toward these goals, suggesting ways of 
developing areas in homemaking education now 
least developed, and suggesting problems on which 
to work to the State Curriculum and Conference 
Planning Committee. 

The State Program-of-Work Council member- 
ship includes the state director of vocational and 
adult education; three directors of Wisconsin 
schools of vocational and adult education, one of 
whom is president of the Wisconsin Directors 
Association; the state chairman and the three 
executive members of the Curriculum Study and 
Conference Planning Committee; the circuit in- 
structor in family life education from the Wis- 
consin schools of vocational and adult education; 
and the state vocational homemaking staff. 

The next meeting of the Council has been sched- 
uled for April 12 at the Medford Hotel in 
Milwaukee. 
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Leading manufacturers of women’s apparel are telling 


consumers about these Celanese synthetic fabrics through 

labels such as these. For women have learned to look for 

the labels that identify these famous classics—Jersanese*, supple 
Celanese jersey; Prospectort, smooth-tailoring suiting; and the 


crisp-textured crepe weaves—Sandswept*, Carlislet, Alluracelt. 


Celanese Corporation of America 
180 Madison Avenue, New York 16. 


tTrodemork Reg. U.S. Pat. Off, 
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Help Yourself with Carnation 
It’s always ready to help you! 


Carnation Milk and cookery just go 
together, naturally. Carnation is so 
convenient—it keeps perfectly, piled 
on your shelf ready at a moment’s 
notice for any of its many uses. Here 
are a few: 


a. In smooth and rich cream sauces and 
soups. 


ya As a delicious whole-milk drink, when 
mixed half and half with cold water or 
fruit juices. 


e For whipping to snowy-white, glistening 
peaks of richness. 


—~ WwW 


For wonderfully good, bland ice creams 
and frozen desserts. 


e Forserving, undiluted, with cereals, fruits, 
coffee, and tea. 


nm 


For baby’s formula—it’s homogenized 
and sterilized for easier digestion and 
safety; it’s generously fortified with vita- 
min D. 


a 


For blending smoothly with other foods 
in baking, cooking, and a// milk-rich 
recipes. 


What a 4elp to be able to do so much 
with one good milk! 


WHEREVER MILK OR CREAM IS CALLED FOR, 
USE CARNATION, THE WORLD’S LARGEST- 
SELLING BRAND OF EVAPORATED MILK. 





Freel comarion’s booklet, “Growing Up With 
Milk.”’ You'll find scores of delicious, milk-rich 
recipes for toddlers, growing-ups, and grown-ups. 
Address Carnation Company, Dept. 726B, Milwau- 
kee 2, Wis., or Toronto, Ont. 








VITAMIN D INCREASED as 
‘ **From Contented Cows” 


UML VME PUR CO Se AESRALETE MST TMNT ™ 
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& cKimPY BREAKFASTS LET YOU DOW 
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GIVEN AS A MAIN REASON HERE’s a nicl 
FOR NOT EATING GOOD BREAKFAST patter } 


N . 
BREAKFAST * 
3¢ FROM A NATIONAL SURVEY 


BY ELMO ROPER ON 
BREAKFAST HAB/TS 
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CHOOSE THE ONE YOU LIKE BEST -- 
FOR INSTANCE -- — 
\\ post's GRAPE-NUTS FLAKES Gp 
MAKES THE MAIN DISH 


OF A NOURISHING : HANES 









































BREAKFAST / _—— 
i A oa 
A GENEROUS BOWLFUL” OF POST'S GRAPE-NUTS FLAKES | Om ff 
WITH MILK AND SUGAR SUPPLIES THE FOLLOWING: 20 + ATs 
PROTEIN | CALCIUM | IRON | THIAMINE! RIBOFLAVIN NIACIN 

! ] .2' Dr . . 
AMOUNTS 76 45 Mg |1.5Mg | O.22Mg| 0.30Mg | 1.7Mg cocmes 
“hte I9% | 15% | 22% 15 % 12 %** I99 
DAILY NEEDS 


* POST'S GRAPE-NUTS FLAKES (/02.), MILK (4 Oz), SUGAR G FP) 
** PROTEIN BASED ON 7OG ; N/AC/N BASED OW /5 WV 9. 
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When you discuss 
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oday, when one considers, “the food sit- 


uation,” the boundaries of states, coun- 
tries and even continents are of slight con- 
world” 


struggling for peace, a drought in North 


sequence. In the new “small 
Africa, hunger in Poland, starving babies in 
Greece, must to some extent, affect what 
people eat in Peoria, Brooklyn and San 


Francisco. 


We may take for example just one item 
on the homemaker’s shopping list . . . ched- 
dar cheese. She expected that “after the 
war” her favorite cheddar would be back 
in the food stores soon, and in abundance. 
But American cheese is still scarce. And 


* G 
aes 











. . . There’s a fresh slant 
in Europe’s anguished 
call upon America’s 
dairy industry ... and our 
own people’s need for 


more dairy products 





people who have a hankering for sharp, 


aged cheddar seldom find it in the stores. 


The answer mainly lies in the exceptional 
food values cheese supplies. For besides 
high-quality, complete protein, cheddar 
cheese is a rich source of the protective 
milk minerals, calcium and phosphorus. In 
war-torn countries these highly-assimilable 
minerals are vitally important in rebuilding 


depleted bodies. 
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MILK MINERALS 


Because cheese is a concentrated source 
of these milk minerals, our Government is 
shipping it abroad in large quantities, along 
with evaporated milk, milk powder and 
powdered non-fat dry milk solids. 


Foreign needs may continue 


At present our Government indicates that 
the foreign need for cheddar cheese may 
continue for some time. But there again 
will come a day when America’s cheese 
production can be consumed almost en- 
tirely at home. 


With this in mind, it should be recalled 
that, in the prewar years, food authorities 
agreed that calcium was the food mineral 
most apt to be lacking in the ordinary 
American dietary. 


Along with phosphorus it is the mineral 
which helps build and maintain strong teeth 
and bones. Our wide-spread dietary defi- 
ciency in these minerals was strikingly high- 
lighted by draft board examinations. 








Great need...great resources 
Since cheese is our richest food-source of 
these minerals, the benefits of raising the 
per capita cheese consumption in this 
country are obvious. During the war the 
dairy industry demonstrated tremendous 
resources for the production of milk and 
products of milk. 

In 1945 America produced 875,301,000 
pounds of cheddar cheese...an index to 
this country’s rich resources for peacetime 
use! 

What is really needed then is further 
consumer education. 

Even though cheddar cheese is still in 
short supply teachers and students who 
spread information on the protective nutri- 
ents of this “good-eating”’ food . . . informed 
people who help popularize the wider use 
of cheese when it is again abundant... 
are making a direct contribution to the 
improvement of our national dietary. And 
a better dietary means a stronger, happier 
nation. 

KRAFT FOODS COMPANY 

Chicago, III. 
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Baxter-Justin-Rust: OUR SHARE IN THE HOME 


This text presents a complete and well-balanced beginning course in home economics. 


The content is based on the needs of today’s homemaker. $1.80 list 


Van Duzer and Others: THE GIRL’S DAILY LIFE 


Designed to help the high school girl to adjust herself to daily life in and out of 
school, to stimulate her desire for self-improvement, and to give her knowledge of 
the world about her. $2.12 list 


Justin-Rut: HOME AND FAMILY LIVING 


All problems of everyday significance are treated in this textbook on home, family 
and child care. $2.20 list 


Examination copies furnished upon request 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Chicago ° Philadelphia ° New York 
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Revised Edition 
Clothes with Character 


Hazel T. Craig and Ola D. Rush 


Contains a wealth of helpful information on buying fabrics and 
articles of clothing—just the help needed in these days when 


buying is difficult. 


Other new features include up-to-date material on budgeting, 
grooming, and how to select becoming clothes, as well as a use- 


ful section on American designers. 


Ready this spring 
D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta SanFrancisco Dallas London 
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"a suggestion for your home management classes 


Johnson's Cream Wax—newest form of famous 
Johnson’s Wax. It cleans and polishes furniture, 


woodwork, refrigerators and other white surfaces 


in one easy application. 


Here is a new home beauty aid for your home- 
makers—Johnson’s Cream Wax— newest 
form of famous Johnson’s Wax now so 
popular for use with other Johnson Wax 
products in modern protective housekeeping. 


More than just a wax polish 


Johnson’s Cream Wax is more than just a 
wax polish. It’s a creamy white liquid that 
cleans, too—instantly removes stains, finger- 
prints, grime from furniture, light woodwork, 
refrigerators, etc. At the same time Johnson’s 
Cream Wax gives surfaces a non-oily lus- 
trous gleaming shine that grows lovelier 
with every application. 


Gives wax protection, too 


Like all famous Johnson’s Wax, Johnson’s 
Cream Wax gives wonderful wax protec- 
tion, too—protects surfaces, preserves them, 
adds to their length of life. And it saves hours 
of work, because dirt and dust don’t cling so 
readily to satin-smooth waxed surfaces. For 
everything from furniture to accessories, 
picture frames, refrigerators, ornaments and 
leather articles—you’ll find that Johnson’s 
Cream Wax is ideal for giving greater beauty 
and protection to the lovely things in a home. 
Johnson’s is a registered trademark. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Inc., Dept. JH-46, Racine, Wis. 
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JOHNSON’‘S WAX... Cream, Paste, Liquid . . . Johnson's Self-Polishing Glo-Coat 
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The Family 


From Institution to Companionship 


Ernest W. Burgess, Professor of Sociology, University of Chicago 
Harvey J. Locke, Assoc. Professor of Sociology, Univ. of So. Calif. 


@ A case history introduces the discussion material of each chapter 
of this new book by two well-known authorities on the family. The 
reader is given a concept of the transitional state of the family as it 
evolves from an autocratic institution toa democratic, companionable 
unit. For comparative purposes, a survey is presented of various types 
of families—the Chinese, the Russian, the Negro, the urban and the 
ruralfamily. The latest research material is presented, including that 
on predicting marital success. The style is lively; the viewpoint fresh 


and varied. 815 pages $4.25 


American Book Company 


TEXTBOOK NEWS 














JUNIOR FOODS 
AND NUTRITION by FERN SILVER 


ELIGHTFULLY written in a style that appeals to the junior high school girl, this 

thorough text acquaints the pupil with food values, instructs her in following 
simple recipes, makes suggestions for party refreshments, and teaches her to be a 
real help with the buying, serving, and preserving of food. $1.49 


JUNIOR FASHIONS by MILDRED GRAVES RYAN 


Wwe this engaging textbook provides thorough instruction in the fundamental 

principles and techniques, it is not just another sewing book; it is, In fact, a 
complete “fashion” manual answering the many questions every girl asks about 
styles, patterns, color, fabrics, cosmetics, personality development, health and 
beauty, etc. $1.28 











D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 


35 West 32nd Street New York 1, New York 
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There are two sides to this picture! 


Each boy in each bed is being helped back 
to health by a new medical development. 
Each of these developments owes much, 
surprisingly enough, to milk—and each 
does a completely different job! 


Billy, on one side, will soon be on his 
feet, thanks to the antibiotics. Their job 
is to attack infection, destroy “bugs.” In 
short—kill. One of these is today’s miracle- 
working penicillin, which is derived from 
a mold nourished by milk sugar. 


Jimmy, on the other side, is gaining 
strength from a group of “builder-uppers.” 
Their job is to restore tissues, replenish 
organs. Concisely, to give life. These are 
the aminos—basic elements of protein, fur- 
nished in abundance by milk. 


Both sides of this picture illustrate a 
story of extensive milk research. At Na- 
tional Dairy plants, proteins, sugars and 
aminos are produced from milk and sup- 
plied for pharmaceuticals which are mak- 
ing great contributions to the nation’s 
health and knowledge of nutrition. 


Similar research has resulted in a brand- 
new kind of baby food—in a smart textile 
fiber—in a delicious flavoring agent. By 
this means, National Dairy constantly 
works to extend the usefulness of milk 
nature’s most nearly perfect food—so that 
it may perform the greatest service to you. 


Dedicated to the wider use and better un- 
derstanding of dairy products as human 
food—as a base for the development of new 
products and materials —as a source of 
health and enduring progress on the farms 
and in the towns and cities of America. 








NATIONAL DAIRY 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 
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end for Your 


Copy Hou/ = 


Sixty-four handsomely-printed pages... 36 
pages of beautiful four-color illustrations! 
Complete, easy to follow canning instruc- 
tions with processing time tables developed 
by the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
Kitchen-tested recipes, prepared by food 
authorities, for ‘‘putting up’’ your favor- 
ites—fruits, juices, vegetables, jams and 
jellies, pickles, meats and fish, plus lots of 
NEW recipes! Bernardin gladly supplies 
demonstrating samples on request. 

Many jars, like these, are used 

for home canning with Bernardin 


No. 63 Lids and Screw Bands. 
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MASON :-JAR LIDS AND BANDS 



















Bernardin Bottle Cap Company, Inc. 
Evansville 10, Indiana 
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Please send me the new, 1946 ““Bernardin Home 
Canning Guide’? which I understand is free to 4 
Home Economists. (10¢ to others. 7 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 





HOME ECONOMICS | 


in Liberal Arts Colleges | 


By CLARA M. BROWN 
of the University of Minnesota. 


Reports a study sponsored and 

financed by ‘the American Home 

Economics Association and the 

Commission of Colleges and Uni- 
i a ¥ _ 

versities of the North Central 

Association of Colleges and Sec- | 
g 


ondary Schools. 


Recently revised; Write to: American 
Home Economics Association, 620 Mills 
Building, Washington 6, D. C. 


$1.75 per copy 











“VARIETY in 
FOOD with 
the FOLEY 

FOOD MILL” 





It’s a selection of newest recipes for soups, main course dishes, 
vegetables, salads, breads, desserts ... all made with the Food 
Mill, a food- and time-saving utensil, essential for family foods. 
The FOLEY FOOD MILL mashes potatoes—strains tomatoes 
for soups, aspic, sauces—makes apple sauce (no coring or peeling) 
—crushes cooked fruits—grates cheese, nuts, crackers—strains 
baby foods. 
FOLEY MFG. CO., 114-4 2nd St. N.Be\Mpls. 13, Minn. 
Send 1945-46 Issue of “Variety In Fodd>With The Foley | 





| Food Mill” (additional copies 10¢ each) 
| Name 2y° | 
Address. Ss I 
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Note This Nutritional Composition 


Evaluation of a food by the consuming 
public is largely based on taste appeal 
and economy. For the trained nutrition- 
ist, the home economist, and other pro- 
fessional minds concerned with national 
health and nutrition, another criterion 
is important: What does this food con- 
tribute nutritionwise . .. what is its nutri- 
tional composition . . . what does it con- 
tribute to the satisfaction of the daily 
need for essential nutrients? 
Cereals—by their taste appeal, the 
wide variety in which they are available, 
and their economy —have gained a well- 
established place in America’s daily diet. 
Cereals are universally liked, by every 
age group, and eaten with relish. 
Nutritionwise, their position is well 


merited. Few if any other foods can bet- 
ter the nutritional composition of the dish 
composed of cereal, whether ready to be 
served or to be cooked, milk, and sugar. 

This serving affords significant 
amounts of biologically adequate pro- 
tein, readily available food energy, fat 
valuable for its unsaturated fatty acids, 
the B vitamins thiamine, riboflavin, and 
niacin, and the essential minerals cal- 
cium, phosphorus, and iron. 

The quantitative contribution of 1 oz. 
of cereal (whole-grain, enriched, or re- 
stored to whole-grain values of thiamine, 
niacin, and iron), 4 oz. of milk and 1 tea- 
spoonful of sugar, and the percentage of 
the daily requirements represented there- 
by, are shown in this table. 

















Recommended dietary Percentage contributed 
Average represented allowances (Rev. 1945) by: cereal, milk, 
by: cereal, 1 oz.; Natl. Research Council =o and sugar 
whole milk, 4 oz.; Moderately Active Moderately Active 
sugar, | teaspoonful Man Woman Man Woman 
(70 Kg.) (56 Kg.) (70 Kg.) (56 Kg.) 
3 — - 
er ee e 202 3000 2500 6.7% 8.1% 
essa cdahtwe apn ae peu 7.1 Gm. 70 Gm. 60 Gm. 10.1% 11.8% 
Ps seSecacccceseccesseseese 5.0 Gm. 
Casholoydvate. .cccccccccscces 33 Gm. 
GIs occ ccccccccccccncs 156 mg. 0.8 Gm. 0.8 Gm. 19.5% 19.5% 
PROGWNOIES. 2 oc ccc ccccccsces 206 mg. 
ee ee ee ee 1.6 mg. 12 mg. 12 mg. 13.3% 13.3% 
rere 0.17 mg. 1.5 mg. 1.2 mg. 11.3% 14.2% 
EN, . Dabs os cn cnccvens 0.24 mg. 2.0 mg. 1.6 mg. 12.0% 15.0% 
i .c1ssehaieessan neue 1.4 mg. 15 mg. 12 mg. 9.3% 11.7% 
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Canned Fruit Cocktail 
d 


makes a 


Gay Salad Mol 


--.and it’s extra easy! 





Here’s a timesaver, work-saver trick that’s 
fine for classroom demonstration. Mold 
canned fruit cocktail into a delicious salad 
that’s pretty enough for a party...easy 
enough, for a busy-day supper! 


The bright mixed fruits are all ready to 
use, and when you mold them with pure, 
unflavored Knox Gelatine, your salad has 
all their teasing real fruit flavor (and good 
vitamins!)...so much more delicious than 
factory-flavored gelatine dessert prepara- 





tions. Try it—taste the difference! 

And Knox Gelatine is a// protein, adds 
nutrition to every dish. (Factory-flayored 
gelatine powders average only 15 per cent 
protein—the other 85 per cent is sugar and 
flavoring.) 

Do you have Knox's helpful classroom 
material? If not, let us send it to you along 
with our leaflet of recipes for using Knox 
enn a fruits and berries. Clip the cou- 
pon below and send today. 


——, 
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FRUIT-COC KTAIL SALA 


ne Knox Gelatine 


’ i 
1 envelo 
juice 

14 cup lemon a cocktail 
; am - 

%, cup hot frul 


‘+ 
41 
ges ien + 
, mia 


i issolve in ho 
lemon juice. Dissolve 19 


to thicken, fold in 
and drained fruit 


Soften gelatine in 
chill. When it starts 
lery, 
een pepper, ce ana 
soentall. Pour into square pan ths Som 
been rinsed in cold water, OF in / a 

s ~~ : : 
’ vidual molds. Chill until firm. . ; 
serve on salad greens. 00 


squares, r sour cream dressing. 


with mayonnaise © 





Se 


D MOLD (<erves 6; uses % PES.) 
cup diced green pepper SPECIAL 
cup diced celery CLASSROOM 
"cups fruit cocktaj MATERIAL! 
erained (one no’2 ean) RECIPE 
Ada salt; LEAFLET! 


FREE! 


t fruit-cocktail juice. 


nd 


= an ean asa ® 





j KNOX GELATINE, Box 1, John n,New York | 

f Please send special Home mics classroom I 
material and Knox leaflet, h Is Best. 
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HOMEMAKING EQUIPMENT 


Clothing Construction Table 
for 4 Students 


Let SHELDON Planning Engineers help you plan your 
Homemaking Areas and Vocational Departments. 


SHELDON’S new catalog of Homemaking Equipment 
and plans for Homemaking Rooms is now on the 
press. Reserve your copy today. 


cH. SHELDON « company 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 





Along the Home Economics Highway 


26 pages, illustrated booklet on Careers in Home Economics. Published by the | 
AHEA and a must for the Vocations Shelf of Every High School and College 


It answers specifically such questions as: How can I get started in a designing 
career? .. . How can I prepare myself for work in the experimental kitchen of 
a big advertising agency? . . . Just what does a cafeteria manager do? . . . What 
kind of girl is qualified for hotel food work? . . . If I went into research work, 
would I be isolated from pasple—to be frank, from men? . . . What's a marketing | 
aide and where does one get training for that sort of work?. . . How about l 
equipment research—are there any women in that field? . . . Is there any future 
for a home economics graduate in retailing? . .. What do extension workers | 
get paid? . . . Any chance for a home ecoromist in radio work? . . . Is nursery 
school work.on the up and up, or is it limited in its opportunities? 

Vocational information is given through personal experience articles written by young women now 
in the field. These articles appeared first in issues of the home economics club publication of the 
last three years 











Write: AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
620 Mills Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. 25¢ per copy. 
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|| MICHIGAN STATE 


SUMMER STUDIES COLLEGE 


SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS 


July 18- 27 | — Courses—June 19 to July 25 
FOODS AND NUTRITION: Diet Therapy; Nutrition 
in “Air-Conditioned Oregon” | 








of Adolescents and Children; Problems in Foods 
| and Nutrition; Special Studies in Nutrition and 
| Experimental Foods; Research 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT: Child Study; Parent 
Education; Participation in Nursery School; Special 
| . “— ° 
Studies in Family Life and Child Development; 
J 





Research. 

HOME MANAGEMENT: Special Studies in Home 
Management and Economics of the Family; Re- 
search ; 

| HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION: Problems in 
Teaching Family Relationships and Counseling 
Students (June 19 to July 5); Methods of Teaching 
Adult Classes (July 8 to July 26); Supervision in 
| Home Economics; Special Problems in Home Eco- 


nomics Education 
INSTITUTION ADMINISTRATION: Institution 
Marketing; Administrative Practice; Seminar; 
Special Studies in Institution Administration; Re- 
| search 
TEXTILES, CLOTHING AND RELATED ARTS 
Tailoring; History of Furniture; Problems in Re 
STAFF OF lated Arts; Seminar in Clothing; Special Studies 
in Related Arts; Research in Textiles, Clothing and 
| Related Arts 


Twelve Weeks—June 19 to August 30 
amous ns ruc ors FOODS AND NUTRITION: Special Study and Re- 
| search in Experimental Foods and Nutrition 


HOME MANAGEMENT: Research in Home Manage- 


Se ee 





ment and Economics of the Family 
Oregon State College INSTITUTION ADMINISTRATION: Institution 
: Equipment; Administrative Practice; Researct 
Corvallis, Oregon TEXTILES, CLOTHING AND RELATED ARTS: 
| Textiles. 
Household Administration: For complete list of courses see catalog 


Dr. F. Alexander Magoun, (Mass. Institute | Di {Ss Ss . 
of Technology) family relationships, family irector 0 ummer session 


problems of today. Mrs. C. E. Brashear (lowa | East Lanstnc MIcHIGAN 
State College), household equipment. Mrs. J 

Vera Bradon, Maud Wilson, Julianna Wise 
(resident staff), child development, nursery 




















school procedures, functional housing, home , Co 7 cot ia bd 
ananinied tatae . THE STOUT INSTITUTE 
Home Economics Education: MENOMONIE WISCONSIN 
pcinabetin MeQuesten (seslstant | Supervioe 1946 Summer Session _ June 17-August 16 
methods of teaching homemaking, evaluation Nine Weeks 
of high school homemaking instruction, Flor- Three week and Six week courses 
ence Blazier, May Dubois, Commery Coleman, Graduate and Undergraduate 
Marion Hess (resident staff), supervising . ‘ on , 
teachers, curriculum workshop, supervision Home Economics Education Trade and Industrial Educatior 
‘ . ° (jeneral Home Economics Industrial Arts 
of home projects. Related Arts Siete Mote 
Home Economics Extension: Dietetics & Institutional Food Management 
Maud Wilson, Lois Lutz, (resident staff), Educational Workshops 
extension methods adapted to housing. Timely courses and conference 
Food and Nutrition: Excellent teaching staff, modern facilities, national! 
Evelyn Halliday (University. of Chicago as- known conference leaders 
sociate professor of nutrition), recent advances Summer Session Bulletin sent on request 


in science of cookery. Margaret Fincke, Clara 
Storvick, Margaret Ware (resident staff), nu- 


trition, nutrition in disease, recent advances THE STOUT INSTITUTE, MENOMONIE, WISCONSIN 
in nutrition. 


Clothing, Textiles, Related Arts: 
Dorothy Gatton, Gertrude Strickland, Elvira es 
Jensen (resident staff), textiles, clothing se- | HANDBOOK OF 
lection, clothing, commercial, costume design. | 
| FOOD PREPARATION 


Institutional Economics: 


Director of Summer Session 














,__ Visiting instructor in cafeteria management, Completely revised and much enlarged by 
institutional organization and administration. Dr. Elsie Dawson, Food specialist of the 
ast Uy BHNHE, and 13 other authorities in the 
4a 
& Y . field. 
e 2 . . . 
=4 + 47 For Summer Bulletin: Its purchasing guides, tables of weights 
> 25 . and measures, brief, readable statements 
om n> Director of of definitions and standards and list of 
“ges> Summer Sessions abbreviations will make it invaluable to 


anyone in the field of food preparation. 


OREGON STATE COLLEGE Will be available about April 1. Write to: 


AMERICAN HOME Economics ASSOCIATION, 
CORVALLIS, OREGON 620 Mills Bldg., Washington 6, D.C. 


about 50¢ per copy 
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a# Education 
. interprets the past 
enriches the present 


WY plans the future 194 6 HOM E « 
= g |ECONOMICS 


MINNESOTA SUMMER 
SESSION WEEKS 











UNIVERSITY WISCONSIN 




















HOME ECONOMICS 


Summer Session 





First Term 

June 17—July 27, 1946 JUNE 22—AUGUST 16 
Courses in home economics § are 
planned = primarily for advanced 
undergraduate and graduate students 
They will include the following fields e home economics 
foods, nutrition, clothing and textiles, pe 
related art, family relations, and home education 
economics education Attention 1s 
called to the Special Problems offering e clothing and textiles 


in related art 
Second Term 
July 29— August 31, 1946 
A Werkshop in Evaluation will be 


given for college teachers of home 


« foods and nutrition 
* child development 
a ogi * home management 
* related art 


* workshop 


For comple le information wrile 
the Director of Summer Session, 
75 Administration Building. 





( Service 





oth Year of 


Write DIRECTOR HOME ECONOMICS 
Madison 











PLAN | IOWA STATE COLLEGE 
| The Home Economics Division will conduct 
A DIFFERENT SUMMER papiocscandpoll 


@ CHILD DEVELOPMENT 
@ FOODS & NUTRITION 





e @ HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION 
& ANAGE 
nag S HOUSEHOLD FOUIEMENT 
» oe 7 . — -_T @ IN ANA 

RHODE ISLAND STATE COLLEGE © TEXTILES & CLOTHING 

SUMMER SCHOOL JULY 1—AUG. 9 @ PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

e Special Offerings 

YOU WILL FIND FAMILY RELATIONS WORKSHOP—July 5-24, 3 
cr. Concentrated group study of problems encountered 

. Sakeanan guar mam DY AND in the teaching of family relations. 

RECREATION BY THE SEA SCHOOL LUNCHROOM WORKSHOP—July 24-Au- 
gust 12,3 cr. Problems of organization and manage- 

ro ment of school lunchrooms, including presentation of 
the Federal Program. 

WORKSHOPS IN ADVANCED DESIGN WORKSHOP—July 5-24 & 

FAMILY RELATIONS & CHILD DEVEL- July 25-August 12, 1 cr. each term. Concentrated 

OPMENT study of design in various craft mediums using a lim- 

HOUSING & HOME FURNISHING | _ ited supply of materials. 

HOME ECONOMICS CURRICULUM SPECIAL COURSE IN NUTRITION & HUMAN 

STUDY WELFARE—First term 2 0r3 cr. Attention focused 





on population groups with emphasis on food habits and 
. needs, the indices of nutrition, relation of nutrition to 
dental health, resistance to disease and nutrition and 


. learning. 
Write To: 
For entrance to special work write to Head of Dept. 


FRANK M. PELTON, in which work is offered. For Summer Quarter Bulle- | 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SCHOOL tin address Registrar, 
1. STATE COLLEGE, - — 
IOWA STATE COLLEGE, AMES, IA, | 


Kingston, R. !. 
June 17-July 24 July 24-August 30 
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ANNUAL CONVENTION | 
American Home Economics ASSOCIATION || 
Public Auditorium - Cleveland, Ohio | 

June 24-25-26-27, 1946 HW | or 
| | N 

1 
H 
a H ra 
Ww 
Attend the Exhibits | | vs 
See | | ‘ 
New EgurpMEentT* NEw MarteriAts* NEw PuBLicaTIONs | | : 
New Foops «+ New Trenps re 

in the 1 | 

Main and North Exhibition Halls || 
| Al 
| | Ai 
Ci 
| | CI 
I} | 0 
——— | St 
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Members Note 


HERE ARE DETAILS ON THE AHEA CONVENTION 
TO BE HELD IN CLEVELAND, OHIO 


JUNE 24, 25, 26 and 27, 1946 


AT THE PUBLIC AUDITORIUM 


KKK KKK KK KKK KKK KKK 


CLEVELAND, Onto is the hostess city for 
the 37th ANNUAL CONVENTION OF 
THE AMERICAN HOME ECO- 
NOMICS ASSOCIATION. 


Hotel accommodations have been ar- 
ranged but few single rooms are avail- 
able. When writing for reservations it 
will be well to arrange in advance to 
room with one or more others. In your 
request to the hotel, list all persons to be 
in the room combination. 


Headquarters Hotel is the Statler, where 
a limited number of rooms are available. 


The Public Auditorium will be used for 
registration and most of our meetings. 


Limited facilities at hotels plus the great 
demand for exhibit space at the Conven- 
tion made it necessary that the larger, 
more complete facilities of the Audi- 
torium be utilized. 


A visit to the exhibits will be a “‘must” 
for you will want to see the new products 
and lines the business firms will have 
displayed there. You'll see, first hand, 
the strides that have been made toward 
improvements in services and equipment 
for the family and home. You also will 
enjoy meeting and knowing fellow 
A.H.E.A. members who will be “man- 


’ many of these booths. 


= ’ 
ning 


See page 166 for Program details. 
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HOTEL RESERVATIONS 











Rates Compiled by Cleveland Convention & Visitors’ Bureau Inc. 


Km KK KKK KKK KKK KKK 


Hotel Address 


Allerton Chester at E. 13th 
Auditorium St. Clair at E. 6th 
Carter Prospect at E. 9th 


Cleveland Public Square 
Hollenden 610 Superior Ave., N.E. 
Olmstead Superior at E. 9th 
Statler Euclid at E. 12th 


Single Double Twin Beds 
2.50-3.50 3.50-5.00 3.50—- 5.00 
2.00-3.50 4.00-6.00 4.50- 7.00 


3.00-6.00 


4.50-7.00 


5.50— 9.00 


3.00-7.00 4.50--9.00 6.00-12.00 
3.00-5.00 4.50-6.50 5.00-12.00 
2.00-3.50 3.50-6.00 6.00- 7.00 
3.00-—6.00 5.00-8.00 5.00—- 8.00 

















YOUR HOME AND YOU 
and 
FOODS FOR HOME 
AND SCHOOL 


a| By Carlotta C. Greer 


Food will build a new Ameriea! This is the 
theme of both of Miss Greer’s new books. Both 
emphasize the importance of food in man’s health 
and longevity. 

But Your Home and You covers the whole field of 
home economics and is a book for a composite 
course. Foods for Home and School is a book for 
& separate course in foods. In many schools both 
& composite home economics course and separate 
courses in foods and other subjects included in 
home economics are offered. Your Home and You 
and Foods for Home and School both have a place 
in the best-equipped school. 


FOODS FOR HOME 





THE MODE 


IN DRESS AND HOME 


6. MMM 8 FA 


DULCIE G. DONOVAN 


Your Home and You is a design for modern livin 
written by one of the best-known teachers i 
America, & past president of the Home Economie 
Department of the National Education Associ 
tion, an author whose books have stood the te 
of classroom use. 

Your Home and You prepares pupils for mode 
life, emphasizing co-operation in home and family, 
and teaching the basic facts regarding food 
health, budgeting, the art of dressing sensibly an 
well, proper care of home and clothing, intelligen 
buying. A story introduces each new topic wi 
the human-interest approach. 


THE MODE IN 








AND SCHOOL 


By Carlotta C. Greer 

This new book meets present 
demands in our home economy. 
Recipes have been made in the 
light of the laboratories’ latest 
evaluations of the vitamins, of 
fats, including vitaminized marga- 
rines and other butter or lard al- 
ternates. The quantities of in- 
gredients have been reapportioned 
to help in the national need for 
conservation. 








YOUR HOME 
AND YOU 


DRESS AND HOME 


By Dulcle G. Donovan 


Personal charm is the keynote ¢ 
Mrs. Donovan’s book. To hel 
girls to be attractive, to be pop 
lar, to learn how to sew, to tak 
care of a home and of children, a 
important objectives of the book 
How to find a job, how to liv 
happily with others at home and if 
school, how to become a worth 
member of society, are key studies 














WORKBOOK IN 
HOME MAKING 


Miss Greer’s workbook is the 
pupil’s time-saver. By means of 
it the pupil is enthusiastically led 
to write hee own textbook by re- 
cording the solutions of her prob- 
lems, selecting her own pictures, 
and performing her own experi- 
ments. 





e A. 
“Y VA 
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foro, \ 
HOME MAKING 


BOSTON 
ATLANTA 


+ 


QU0uUa 7 LER 
OTHER TEXTBOOKS 
IN HOME ECONOMICS 


THE GIRL TODAY: 
THE WOMAN TOMORROW 
Lucretia P. Hunter 
LOOKING TOWARD 
MARRIAGE 
Johnson, Randolph, and 
Pixley 
BOYS’ GUIDE TO LIVING 
Fay Mack Scharmer 


Allyn and Bacon 


NEW YORK 
SAN FRANCISCO 


DRESS AND HOME 
WORKBOOK 


The workbook to accompany the 
Mode in Dress and Home is de 
signed to make the study of cloth 
ing and homemaking easier and 
more interesting. When com 
pleted it becomes a permanent 
record of the year’s accomplish 
ments. 





DRESS se} 1OM 
WORKBOOK 
| 

| 4 
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